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To the children of Terengganu 


Note on Transliteration 


Bearing in mind that the script used on the inscription is ‘archaic Jawi 
based on the Arabic alphabet, it is important to take note of the absence 
of Arabic vowels or diphthongs. The difficulty in reading the text is also 


complicated by the fact that (with the exception of the letter ny (Dy [ os 
] almost all the Jawi letters have not been given their due dots to 


differentiate the letters. For example the dots for the Jawi letters nun [ e 


bal > ], 
ta[ |yal® chal © j.fal © Jandga[ | jimt © 1, 


kh [ Cc ],ng (ny) [ c ], gaf | oe | and za [ ] have been omitted by the 
inscriber of the Terengganu Inscription. 

For transliteration from Jawi (Arabic script), the Library of Congress 
system has been adapted and the standard form of spelling for 
romanised Malay is applied throughout the book with the exception of 
Old Javanese and words of Sanskrit origins where I have relied on the 
spelling system adopted by PJ. Zoetmulder. For example, the phonetic 

e 


c 


symbol [ n | is also used to represent [| ~ ] in words of Javanese origin. 


A.A. 


Preface 


The Terengganu Inscription is an important archaeological relic that 
provides evidence of the establishment of Islam in Peninsular Malaysia 
in the early fourteenth century. In 1924, H.S. Paterson and C.O. Blagden 
through their writings pioneered some valuable discussions regarding 
the historical implications that the stone inscription brought to 
Peninsular Malaysia regarding Islam and the Malays of Terengganu. 
However, the skepticism that they expressed (especially Blagden and 
followed by Drewes in 1968) regarding the date of the inscription were 
dismissed outright by Prof. Syed Naquib al-Attas who ventured to 
declare that the former was wrong to dispute 702 Hijrah as the correct 
date of the Terengganu Stone. This unwavering statement made by the 
latter in 1970 has remained unchallenged until now. 

The idea to write about the Terengganu Inscription actually surfaced 
when this writer was a visiting research fellow at the Oxford Centre for 
Islamic Studies between late 2011 and August 2012. But it was only after 
reading the book Batu Bersurat of Terengganu: Its Correct Date, Religio- 
Cultural, and Scientific Dimensions published by the Department of 
National Heritage in 2012 that I became seriously concerned about the 
need to do research in order to rectify some of the glaring weaknesses of 
the book. 

This work is therefore written in response to the views expressed by its 
editor Prof. Muhammad Zainiy Uthman and other contributors whose 
essays also appear in the book. With the exception of a few, the claims 
made by them, especially by the editor, appear to have been based mainly 
on conjectural opinion not based on serious research. All the writers 
seem happy to accept without question the claim made by Prof. al-Attas 
that 22 February 1303 is the correct date of the Terengganu Inscription. 
This monograph is therefore written with a view to prove that the 
ratification of al-Attas’s date and reading of the inscription by the editor 
of the book, is definitely erroneous and misleading. Based on the present 
writer's own research findings it has been discovered that the correct date 


of the Terengganu Inscription is in fact 6 Rajab 708 A.H., and not 4 Rajab 
702 A.H. The equivalent Gregorian date is 20 December 1308, which was a 
Friday. 

A Note to Readers: 

After the publication of The New e& Correct Date of the Terengganu 
Inscription in 2017, this writer soon realized that a rectification has to be 
made pertaining to the transliteration of the Jawi spelling /t/t/w/a/ 


[ Iga ] on line 3 of Side C of the stone (see page 76) and footnote 6 on 


the same page. The word that is spelt in Jawi [ | ges |] )/t/t/w/a/) is 
certainly not /tetua/ as read by Prof. Naquib al-Attas and which this 
writer had at first emulated. It should instead be read as /tattwa/ the Kawi 
word (borrowed from Sanskrit /tattva/) that renders the meaning of “in 
reality, or what something in fact is or what makes something what it is” 
The error is regretted because the word /tetua/, the new variant of the 
word “tuha-tuha” (meaning ancient or old) had actually only emerged in 
the 1630s when the author of the Hikayat Aceh mentioned it (Iskandar 
2001: f. 82). Obviously the word /tetua/ had not emerged yet in the early 
14% century. Hence the English translation on p. 76 for side C (line 3) of 
this book should be: [...] a half three (two and a half). In case that those 
who are in reality unmarried, the fine is five tahils... 

It is hoped that the new edition of this little monograph will help to 
‘settle once and for all’ (to borrow Prof. Syed Naquib al-Attas’s own 
words) the misconception of the correct date of the Terengganu 
Inscription, and also to rectify the persistent misreading of the texts on 
all four sides of the Terengganu Stone by previous scholars. 

Finally, the present writer earnestly hopes that this work will be seen 
as a small contribution towards a deeper understanding of Malaysian 
historiography, particularly concerning the establishment of Islam in 
Malaysia and Southeast Asia more generally. 

Kajang, March 2017 Ahmat Adam 


" See Zoetmulder 2000 (2): 1223. It can also mean being, reality, or the actual fact (as 
contrasted with the apparent or incidental). 
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Introduction 


It is over four decades ago that Prof. Syed Naquib al-Attas published his 
famous study on the Terengganu Stone, an archaeological relic that has 
since 2009 been listed on the UNESCO Memory of the World Register. 
Perhaps with the intention of commemorating the event, the 
Department of National Heritage encouraged several Malaysian 
academics to collaborate in undertaking further research on the famous 
artefact. The project drew support from several scholars in the fields of 
linguistics, archaeology, geology, ethno-mathematics and calligraphy, and 
in 2012 a collection of essays about the Terengganu Inscription was 
published by the Department of National Heritage under the wings of 
the Malaysian Ministry of Culture and Tourism. The book, Batu Bersurat 
of Terengganu: Its Correct Date, Religio-Cultural and _ Scientific 
Dimensions (2012), is edited by Muhammad Zainiy Uthman, a professor 
of manuscript studies at the University of Technology Malaysia's Centre 
for Advanced Studies on Islam, Science and Civilization. 

For reasons only known to the editor, despite the declared intention of 
the research which, in the words of the then Minister of Culture, was ‘to 
explore, document and preserve the history of the artefact’ while not 
relegating the importance of looking at the inscription within the context 
of the ‘religious, cultural, and scientific dimensions of the history of 
Terengganu and the Malay archipelago, the first chapter of the book is 
nonetheless a reprint of the 1970 article by al-Attas, “The Correct Date of 
the Terengganu Inscription: Friday, 4% Rejab, 702 A.H./Friday, 224 
February, 1303 A.D: [sic]. While the Professor's 1970 work might be 
considered relevant in opening the discussion of the Terengganu 
Inscription, sad to say not a single chapter of the book actually discusses 
critically Professor Syed Naquib al-Attas's dating of the Terengganu Stone 
let alone the reliability of the epigraphic reading of the Jawi inscription. It 
is due to this neglect in the critical verification of the correctness of al- 
Attass reading of the Terengganu Stone inscription that, many readers, 


be they researchers or officials of the bureaucracy failed to notice the 
mistakes, thus depriving many of them a coherent and logical reading of 
the message on the inscription. 
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Past Transliteration and Translation 
Attempts 


An attempt to transliterate the Jawi text on the stone was done by the 
Indonesian scholar Ayang Utriza Yakin not too long ago when he wrote 
an article based on his Master's thesis in French, ‘Le droit musulman dans 
le monde Insulindien du 14e au 17e siécles that was submitted to the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales (EHESS), Paris in 2005. 
Yakin thinks that his reading is more accurate and ‘complete’ (Yakin, 
2014: 301-3). Unfortunately he has failed miserably to decipher the words 
in Jawi in the text and so missed many of the intended meanings. As such 
his claim of providing ‘a deep analysis and strong argumentation on the 
existence of the Islamic penal law (Ibid.: 299) is at best wishful thinking. 
His mistake begins, when he, like many others who have worked on the 
Terengganu Stone inscription, makes an assumption that the Jawi 
inscription is wholly inscribed in Sanskrit and Old Malay. The same 
fallacy is shared by Muhammad Zainiy Uthman and others who 
contribute to the monograph on the Terengganu Stone. As the editor of 
the book, Muhammad Zainiy should have known that ever since the 
appearance of Prof. al-Attas’s article there has been no solid attempt by 
anyone to verify the correctness of the learned Professor's reading of the 
inscription. In other words, his failure to make a critical appraisal of al- 
Attas’s work is of no help to readers who, sadly, after 1970 have accepted 
the reading wholesale without even a second look at the 1924 
transliteration and translation of H.S. Paterson and C.O. Blagden.’ An 
exception, perhaps, is the writing of the late Abdul Jalil Hassan who did 
not entirely ignore Blagdens reading of the stone; in fact he made use of 
Patersons transliteration and the translation by Blagden in order to 
make his own interpretation of the Jawi text when he wrote his Ph.D. 
thesis on the influence of the Syafii madhab on Muslim law in Terengganu 
(Abdul Jalil Hassan, 1969: 21-27). This monograph is therefore intended 


to correct some of the misinterpretations and misrepresentations that 
have arisen among many, not just by Prof. Syed Naquib al-Attas, who 
have written about the inscription based on the misreading and wrong 
transliteration of the pre-modern Jawi script on the stone. First let us 
look at the date of the inscription as prescribed by Prof. al-Attas. 

The so-called ratification of al-Attas’s dating of the stone by the editor of 
the book published in 2012 and his bold claims that al-Attas’s 
achievement is ‘a triumph of the human intellect’ looks more like an 
attempt to misrepresent scholarship. In fact he does not mince words in 
his accolades. The editor's and the contributors failure to review critically 
al-Attas’s essay, written in 1970, is certainly due to their unquestioning 
acceptance of the Professor’s interpretation, which have nonetheless 
been described by the then Minister of Culture as ‘a scientifically cogent 
analysis. In writing this small book we are not denying that Prof. al-Attas 
is a famous Islamic scholar, and his towering achievements in his field of 
study. But good scholarship also requires critical evaluation of a scholar’s 
past work by successive scholars. It is indeed surprising that the article 
that was first published in 1970 when the author was only about to be 
forty years old has to date not received any critical review by anyone. 
When a book consisting of articles written by scholars of a diverse area 
of studies later came out, one would expect to learn of new findings about 
the Terengganu Inscription. Instead, and regrettably so, the editor of the 
compilation of essays seemed to have unabashedly demonstrated his 
bias position and, sadly, failed to provide a critical assessment of the so- 
called triumph of intelligence’ of his mentor. Even in spite of the bold 
title of his essay, “The Correct Date of the Terengganu Inscription by Syed 
Muhammad Naquib al-Attas, the editor failed to make an impression to 
readers and researchers alike as they will not find anything new that is 
worthy of an intellectual polemic. Until today the accuracy and 
correctness of al-Attass reading of the Terengganu Stone remained 
unverified, or for that matter all other readings and interpretations of 
the text of the inscription have perpetuated the same mistakes, even in 
spite of several attempts made by the Terengganu State Museum to 
organise seminars and international conferences since 2009. Sadly, until 
now, the debate on the correct date is still inconclusive. 


The absence of a debate in the essays presented in the book published 
in 2012 is primarily due to this lack of a critical and analytical framework. 
In fact the book looks more like a written tribute to a famous guru or at 
best written as a Festschrift for Prof. Syed Naquib al-Attas whose work 
the editor claims is sucha ‘discovery that any doubts ‘concerning the date 
of the Terengganu Inscription can thus be laid to rest. Well, not really. At 
a cursory glance, the inscriptions date proposed by al-Attas, namely 4 
Rajab 702 A.H., with its equivalent Gregorian date of 22 February 1303, 
may look convincing especially when some students of astronomy made 
attempts to justify the astronomical position of the relevant planets 
during the stated date. However, the most crucial issue that remains 
problematic is regarding the admissibility of the date 702 A.H. which has 
not aroused interest from any of the writers. There seems to be no 
curiosity to determine with certainty as to whether the word dua in the 
statement concerning the date could be wrong as was raised by Paterson 
and Blagden in 1924. Admittedly, some scholars have also expressed 
doubt about the accuracy of the date proposed by Prof. Naquib al-Attas 
although it was all done without much fuss, without a convincing 
argument to prove otherwise. But in this monograph we hope to dismiss 
Prof. al-Attas’s claim that his date is the more correct and his reading is 
the most authentic. 

The fact is that uncertainties are still hovering over the accuracy of 
past transliterations made by Paterson, Blagden and al-Attas, it goes 
without saying that the reading and interpretations made by these 
scholars and others need to be reevaluated and even corrected if errors 
of any kind are found. As a matter of fact the whole text of the 
inscription must be relooked at, appraised and critically analysed so that 
its due correct interpretation may be given. Since the inscription is 
divided into four faces, let us begin by reading the first face which we 
shall call ‘Face A’ It may be worthwhile to look again at Blagden’s 
translation of Face A of the stone which is as follows: 

[...] God's Apostle, together with the Blessed Spirits (a salutation to them) 

... (2) trust in the Great High Godhead, cause the servants to hold firmly the 

doctrines of Islam (3) together with the true regard for the laws, govern all 

the servants of the Great High Godhead (4) in this land of mine. The 


expounders on earth of the doctrines of God’s Apostle (God bless him and 
give him peace!) are the Raja (5) Mandalikas who have true regard towards 
the Great High Godhead. (6) Such exposition is incumbent upon all Muslim 
Raja Mandalikas, (7) following all the commands of the Great High 
Godhead together with true (8) regard for the setting in order, for the 
country, of such exposition; and when Seri Paduka Tuhan (9) first ordered 
the setting up of this record of the country of Terengganu it was (10) a 
Friday in the month of Rejab, in the year ‘Cancer, in the religious era (11) of 
our Lord the Apostle of God, after the passing (in that era) of seven hundred 
and (?) (years) ... 


Now let us compare Blagdenss translation of Patersons transliteration of 
this part of the stone with that of al-Attas’s which has been freely adopted 
by others after 1970 and shared by many scholars as have been attested 
by the writers of the essays in the 2012 book. 


A [1] Rasul Allah yang orang sa nabi. Mereka ... [2] Asa pada Dewata 
Mulia Raya beri hamba meneguhkan agama Islam [3] dengan benar bicara 
darma, meraksa bagi sekelian hamba Dewata Mulia Raya [4] dibenuaku 
ini. Penentu agama Rasul Allah, Sallallahu alayhi wa sallam, Raja [5] 
Mandalika, yang benar bicara sebelah Dewata Mulia Raya didalam [6] 
bhumi dipenentua itu. Fardu pada sekelian Raja Manda [7] lika Islam 
menurut setitah Dewata Mulia Raya dengan benar [8] bicara berbahiki 
benua penentua itu. Maka titah Seri Paduka [9] Tuhan mendudukkan tamra 
ini dibenua Terengganu adi pertama ada [10] Jum’at dibulan Rajab ditahun 
Sharatan disasanakala [11] Baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujuh ratus dua. 


Prof. al-Attas’s English translation of the above is: 


[1] Messenger of Allah together with his Family. They ... [2] The Lord of the 
Worlds is pleased to allow me to consolidate the religion of Islam [3] by 
promulgating this Edict of Laws to be observed by all servants of the Lord of 
the Worlds [4] in this land of mine. The Administrator of the religion of the 
Messenger of Allah .... blessings of Allah and peace be upon him .... [5] is 
the provincial Governor, who ensures its proper implementation on the 
authority of the Lord of the Worlds in the [6] province of his jurisdiction. It 
is incumbent upon all provincial [7] Governors of Islam to act in 
compliance with the commands of the Lord of the Worlds with due 


propriety [8] for the good of the land under their jurisdiction. Thus 
commanded His Highness [9] the Ruler, who ordered the setting up of this 
Edict in the land of Terengganu on the first [10] Friday of the month of 
Rajab in the year Sharatan, seven hundred and two [years] after the sacred 
Era of [11] our Lord the Messenger of Allah (Muhammad Zainiy, 2012: 
179). 


It seems clear that Blagden’s expression of doubt about the date's 
statement being incomplete has received a rather abrasive response 
from al-Attas who regards Blagdens ‘pestilential doubt’ as ‘fallacious. 
While this writer does not intend to take sides in the matter he 
nevertheless feels that it is incumbent upon all historians who are 
concerned about the issue to correct the errors where they are due. Thus, 
after doing some research about the period that concerns the Terengganu 
Stone, we have come to agree that the doubts that both Blagden and 
Drewes (1968: 455) raised regarding the incompleteness of the word dua 
in the statement about the date are quite valid. With that in mind we are 
going to argue that the word dua as in 702 is indeed incomplete. 

Let us first take notice of the statement that the implantation of the 
inscription falls on the first Friday of Rajab, the seventh month in the 
Islamic calendar, which according to Islamic tradition witnessed the 
ascension of Prophet Muhammad to heaven. To pious Muslims the event 
did indeed take place during this particular month. The expression, ‘Adi 
Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun Saratan’ does indeed mean the first 
Friday of the month of Rajab in the Year of the Lobster. Blagden and 
most other readers of the Terengganu Inscription have not translated the 
word Saratan correctly because they think that it refers to the crab or the 
zodiac sign Cancer when in actual fact Saratan also refers to the lobster. 


The word’s original Arabic form saratan al-bahri ( Ja Ub ju ) 
(crustacean of the ocean) has been shortened to ‘saratan’ Saratan is the 
name of the creature attributed to the Caka year that begins on the first 
day of Muharram. From this it can be deduced that a process of 
acculturation in the calendrical date used by the inscriber of the 
Terengganu Stone has taken place. 

Although Blagden expresses doubt about Cancer being a sign that runs 


parallel to the Muslim year, he is to an extent quite right in suggesting 
that the use of the expression Year of Saratan shows that it is ‘a relic of 
Indian tradition short of him saying that it has been transmitted through 
the Javanese calendrical system. Blagden has however failed to recognise 
that the expression Adi pratama is really Old Javanese (from Sanskrit) 
that signifies the first cycle in the Old Javanese calendar which is very 
much based on the Indian lunar-solar calendrical system. Yet, even 
though the Terengganu Inscription does not mention the Caka year, it 
nevertheless includes the name of the year cycle in its date which is in fact 
based on the Caka era found in the Javanese calendrical system. For 
decades readers of the Terengganu Inscription have followed Blagdens 
translation of the word Saratan as the Crab. Since saratan has another 
meaning, we now know that the inscriber of the Terengganu Stone was 
not referring to the Year of the Crab but rather the Year of the Lobster to 
coincide with the Indian luni-solar calendrical term for the Year of 
Makara. The Malays call the lobster ‘udang kara. But in the Javanese 
calendrical tradition there is a year called “Tahun Udang’. Based on this 
we think that the Year of the Lobster could not have been a Malay 
calendrical year but Javanese. Nonetheless, with the arrival of Islam the 
Terengganu Malays must have opted for the word saratan. Therefore, the 
Islamic Hijrah year is expected to correspond to the Javanese Caka year 
which does not appear in the inscription but is clearly manifested by the 
term Adi pratama, and which we shall discuss below. 

As it stands the statement preceding the word dua viz. ‘Adi pratama 
adi Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun Saratan |not Sharatan] de 
Sasanakala [11] Baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujuh ratus dua [... | 
has not been satisfactorily transliterated by almost every scholar, 
including al-Attas. The good professor has instead transliterated the 
above statement only partially when he writes: ‘adi pertama [sic] ada 
[sic] [10] Jum’at dibulan Rajab di tahun Sharatan di sasanakala [11] 
Baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujuh ratus dua. Based on this it is clear 
that he mistook adi for ada when referring to the second adi (Jum‘at), 
and as such he missed out adi pratama in his English translation: 


on the first [10] Friday of the month of Rajab in the year Sharatan, 
seven hundred and two [years] after the sacred Era of [11] our Lord the 


Messenger of Allah. 


The next misstatement is of course his reading of the word Saratan 
which he misconstrues with Sharatan. Obviously there is great difference 
in meaning between the two Arabic words. While saratan refers to the 
crab (Cancer), or the lobster, the word Sharatan relates to the name of 
the lunar mansion. Due to this serious error in judgment of the Jawi 
spelling on the stone, his attempt to determine the date of the inscription 
has led to much confusion among scholars and students. We do not know 
for certain whether his determination to read the said word as Sharatan 
instead of Saratan is merely a way out to rationalise the date 702 A.H. or 
if he really misread the Arabic letter sin which he misconstrued as shin. 
But one thing is clear: there is no letter shin in the inscription. The 


attempt to substitute the letter sin [ Ls ] in Saratan with a shin [ " ] 
for Sharatan therefore looks purely conjectural and the argument is 
weak. To quote his own words: 


If we examine the inscription again closely, we will notice at once that all 


instances where the Arabic letter sin [ Us ] occurs are inscribed clearly to 
represent the letter sin, i.e. with the ‘head’ of the letter sectioned or having 


‘teeth’ thus: ( Us ). The same appearance would have been engraved if 
Saratan or Cancer is meant since the word begins with a sin. Now the 
engraving shows the inscription to give a word beginning with a letter like 
the sin although it shows its ‘head’ has no teeth, but curves like a shallow 


> 
bowl to join the second letter ra’ thus: ( » ). 


Prof. al-Attas then summarily concludes ‘It is very obvious that the first 


letter in question is meant to signify a shin ( UW ).... [his of course is 
quite presumptuous on his part since the letter sin is distinctly clear on 
the stone. He seems to forget that despite its rather crude form and 
although there is an absence of diacritical points for almost all the hurufs 
(letters) the writing on the inscription is quite legible; to quote Paterson, 
‘the characters appear to have been engraved with a pointed instrument 
to an average depth 1/16" of an inch, and for the most part easy to 
trace.... Having studied the stone at close range during a recent visit to 


2 


the Terengganu State Museum“, this writer cannot but agree with 


Patersons description. 

Prof. al-Attass insistence that the spelling represents the word 
Sharatdn instead of Saratdn seems to imply that the inscriber was 
indeed referring to the two stars alpha and beta of Aries, the mansion 
that lasts beginning at 0° Aries and ends at 12° 51’ 26 seconds’, and his 
contention that the month of Rajab was at the first Manzil or Mansion 
called Sharatan in the constellation of Aries, in the year 702 Hijrah, are 
unfortunately futile and a misnomer since the inscription does not at all 
mention the year of Sharatan. Therefore, his argument that the date 702 
A.H. is intended to reflect its connection to the first lunar mansion is 
indeed rather misconceived. Sharatdan is in fact not a ‘year. Even though 
by astronomical calculation the date 4 Rajab 702 (or 22 February 1303) 
happens to fall in the first lunar mansion in the Muslim calendrical 
system, that date nevertheless does not fit in with the name of the year- 
cycle. 

None of the people who have studied the Terengganu Inscription 
realised that the words Adi pratama refer to the first cycle in the 
Javanese calendrical system practised in early fourteenth-century 
Terengganu. The words ‘Adi pratama adi Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun 
Saratan would therefore need to be scrutinised in order to gauge its true 
meaning. 

The hypothetical stand taken by both Blagden and Drewes that the 
statement regarding the date is incomplete should therefore be 
reconsidered since there might indeed be a possibility of an incomplete 
statement. But Blagden’s insistence that there must be the word tahun 
(‘year’) is nevertheless mere speculation. However, Blagden and many 
others who follow him think that the date might have run over onto the 
next face of the stone, the upper part of which is lost. According to 
Blagden the dua (two) may not have been an integer of two alone but 
possibly a part of either dua-lapan or dua puluh. He also imagined that 
either number could have been followed by other numbers, ranging from 
dua puluh satu (twenty one) to dua puluh sembilan (twenty nine) or it 
could even be any year between 780 (tujuh ratus dua-lapan puluh) to 789 
(tujuh ratus dua-lapan puluh sembilan). 

Even though Prof. al-Attas has rejected this possibility outright, this 
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writer has nevertheless ventured to scrutinise the layout of the stone and 
its text on the various faces. Upon a careful study of the inscription we 
are now quite convinced that the probability of the stone having another 
word after dua in the statement of the date is indeed real. However, the 
word after dua (two) is not carried over onto the next face of the stone 
but inscribed on the same face itself, but in isolation. By sheer luck this 
writer, upon scrutinising the text of the Terengganu Inscription, during a 
visit to the State Museum, noticed that on the left hand side margin of 


ls 
Face A of the stone, directly facing in-between the word raja(° LD ), at 


ja a 
the end of line 4, and the word di dalam ( Al ) below it, is the solitary 
presence of the word ‘eight’ (lapan, hoy ) with the letter nun ( dO ) 


placed on top of [l-a, PY ] and a bar or dash placed above the letter nun to 
indicate that it is a word that has been inadvertently left out due to lack of 
space at the bottom of Face A. The whole word is spelt in a unique form 
of Jawi but is undoubtedly pointing to the world ‘lapan’ or eight. To back 
up the argument that 708 A.H. is the correct date, this writer has also 
relied on the statement, ‘Adi pratama adi Jum‘at, which in English 
renders the meaning of the foremost [windu] Adi, ‘the first Friday of the 
month of Rajab. 
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Fig. 1. Side A showing an enlarged word lapan (eight). (Courtesy of the Terengganu State 
Museum) 
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Fig. 2. Side A of the Terengganu Stone showing the word ‘dua’ (two) on the extreme left of 
the last line at the bottom, and the word ‘lapar’ (eight) located in isolation outside the frame 
at the top left side between lines four and five. The complete word in Old Malay would be 
dua-lapan meaning ‘eight’. (Courtesy of the Terengganu State Museum) 


' See JMBRAS Vol. II (19.24: 252-63) 
* Besides the museum, the writer also visited Kampung Buluh at Kuala Berang, the original site 


of the stone inscription discovered in 1887. 


2 Lunar Mansions: Aries to Gemini at: 


https://starlightknight.wordpress.com/2011/03/18/lunar-mansions-aries-to-gemini/ 
(Accessed on 25 January 2015) 
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3 


The Calendrical System and Its Early 
Beginnings 


Since studying the above statement and after consulting the calendrical 
system of Java this writer finds that the date 708 A.H. is congruent with 
the date of the Javanese Caka year of 1230 which is based on the Indian 
calendrical system. Significantly the word Adi has been found to refer to 
the first eight-year period which the Javanese call windu. The word 
pratama in both Sanskrit and Old Javanese renders several meanings viz. 
the first (in time and in rank), foremost and earliest (Monier-Williams, 
1999: 678; Zoetmulder, 2002 (2): 1405). Adi belongs to the four-windu 
cycle which includes Kunthara the second windu, Sangara the third and 
Sancaya the fourth windu. These windus consist of eight years each. 

This writer has discovered that the Hijrah year of 702 which is 
equivalent to 1224 of the Caka Era belongs to the fourth windu, viz. 
Sancaya. This particular windu covers the period beginning 1219 Caka 
and ending 1226 Caka (a span of eight years). With this finding it has 
become definite that 702 A.H or 1303 A.D. cannot be the correct date; 
instead, the correct date of the Terengganu Inscription is the cycle after 
Sancaya viz. the Adi cycle. The date 708 Hijrah falls within this cycle. 
Upon the completion of the Adi cycle the eight-year windu system moves 
on to the next cycle, which is Kunthara. This being the case there are 
altogether four cycles of thirty-two years. The discovery of a similar 
calendrical cycle in the dating statement in the inscription is indeed an 
eye-opener for this writer. Up to now the majority of scholars are almost 
unanimous in saying that the eight-year windu cycle arose only when 
Modern Javanese (as opposed to Old and Middle Javanese) appeared in 
the sixteenth century (Zoetmulder, 1982: 288). There have also been 
scholars claiming that the eight-year windu cycle had only begun after the 
collapse of Majapahit and the rise of Mataram (Proudfoot, 2007: 102, 
2006: 5-58; Ricklefs, 1978: 232-3). Even de Casparis thought that the years 
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only went in eight-year cycles from the middle of the seventeenth 
century when Sultan Agung of Mataram initiated the use of the Islamic 
calendar running parallel to the Javanese Caka era (de Casparis, 1978: 38- 
39). 

In his personal observation of the Javanese calendar, Crawfurd 
confessed that he did not have much information about the Javanese 
Windu but he mentioned nevertheless the period of seven years of which 
each of the years was named after an animal, namely Méngkara, the 
prawn; Menda, the goat, Kalabang, the centipede; Wichitra, the worm; 
Mintuna, the fish; Was, the scorpion; and Manisha, the buffalo (Crawfurd, 
1820: 302). Unknown to him was the eighth year named Karkata, the crab 
(kepiting) year (Firdaus, 2013: 76). The windu therefore could not have 
been a period of seven years but eight. 

Looking at the expression Adi pratama on the Terengganu Stone and 
having done some calculations about the four eight-year cycles, it seems 
obvious to this writer that the thirty two-year cycle was already in vogue 
in Terengganu even in the early fourteenth century. This means that even 
though the Terengganu Inscription does not mention the word windu, the 
fact that Adi formed the first of four eight-year cycles is a clear indication 
that the system of the eight-year cycle was indeed practised by the 
Terengganu people just like the Thais did their twelve-year cycle. Based 
on the language of the Terengganu Inscription, it also seems certain that 
the eight-year cycle was of Javanese origin. In Java, the use of the zodiac 
in the naming of a certain year was confirmed by the late Prof. de 
Casparis who discovered that the expression hana ryy-umahnya found 
in a mid-ninth century inscription corresponded to Sanskrit svagrhe, and 
bore the meaning ‘while (the sun or the moon) is in its own house. 
According to him the expression did not refer to the nakshatra (lunar 
mansion) but to the zodiac sign Karkata (Cancer) (de Casparis, 1978: 22). 
That the Javanese were familiar with the use of the constellations of the 
zodiac is testified by the Canggal inscription of 654 C.E./732 A.D. which 
refers to the rasi (zodiac) sign Kumbha (Aquarius). 

It is worthy of notice that the naming of a particular year after an 
animal was certainly common in early Southeast Asia. Cambodia had 
practised such a calendrical system in the tenth century, while the Thais 
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were found to have named a particular year after an animal in the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century. It is worthy of notice too that the 
Southeast Asian concept of the cyclical year must have had its origins in 
China and also India. In China the naming of a particular year after an 
animal was practised in as early as the late Han period of the second 
century A.D. However, in Java the Caka year became the principal source 
for naming the year after an animal or creature. The late Prof. J.G. de 
Casparis was partly right in his remarks about the Terengganu 
Inscription. To him the mention of the Year of the Crab (sic, Lobster) was 
in reference to the twelve-year cycle in which each particular year was 
named after an animal. From the Grahi Buddha inscription of the late 
thirteenth century at Chaiya, Dr. de Casparis discovered that the year 
called Year of the Hare was already known in the northern region of the 
Malay Peninsula (de Casparis 1967: 32-33). 

Like its Indian counterpart, the Javanese Caka year also had twelve 
months, which in Old Javanese were called Mesa, Mrisa, Mitura, Karkata, 
Singha, Kanya, Jula, Wrichika, Danu, Makara, Kumbha and Mina. All 
these months had names of the zodiac represented by a ram, a bull, a 
crab, a lion, a virgin, a balance, a scorpion, a bow and arrow, a prawn or 
lobster, a water-pot and a fish (Raffles, 1817: 477; Crawfurd, 1820: 303). 

In fourteenth-century Terengganu, however, based on the 1308 
inscription which has the month of Rajab mentioned, it was more likely 
that the months were given in Malay, namely Assura or Muharram, 
Sapar, Sulung Mulud*, Adik Mulud?, Jumadilawal, Jumadilakhir, Rajab, 
Syaaban, Puasa/Ramadan, Syawal, Berapit®, Raya Haji or Dzulhijjah. 
That the names of the months were exposed to Javanese influence was 
also a strong possibility. 

In his remark about the dating of the Terengganu Inscription Dr. de 
Casparis was, however, wrong when he speculated on the possibilities of 
the Caka years of 1248 and 1308 (1326 A.D. and 1386 A.D.) being the Years 
of the Crab to infer that Terengganu also practised the sixty-year cycle 
just as in Cambodia, Burma, Vietnam and Thailand (de Casparis, 1978: 
35). Nevertheless, whatever the case may be, it is worth remembering 
that the people of Java had already developed independently a 
calendrical system of their own, despite its original source being Indian, 
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even as early as the eighth century A.D. As for the windu cycle, it had 
probably been invented over a period of time of which Stamford Raffles 
had rightly or wrongly described as having several types, namely the 
eight-year cycle, the ten-year cycle, a twelve-year cycle, twenty-year cycle 
and a cycle of thirty two years (Raffles, 1988 [1817]: 477). Since Raffles, 
many others have also pointed out that the eight-year cycle seemed to 
have developed more commonly after the coming of Islam and became 
the most popularly known. 

Looking at the language used in the Terengganu Inscription, it is hard 
to deny the impact of Javanese influence in the writing of the stone. 
However, one question arises: How is that according to the post-1633 
Javanese calendrical system espoused by Sultan Agung of Mataram, a 
particular year named after an animal or the sign of the zodiac could be 
determined only by identifying the day the Muslim month of Muharram 
or Suro (Malay Assura) began? According to the Javanese and also the 
Sundanese calendrical traditions, if the first day of Suro or Muharram fell 
on a Friday, then that particular year would be named the Year of the 
Lobster (Resowidjojo, 1959: 122). But in 1308 A.D. Islam was not 
considered to have been established in Java, even though at Leran, 
Gresik, the tombstone of Fatimah binti Maimun dated 1082 bears 
testimony to the presence of a Muslim settlement’ which coincided with 
the rise of the East Javanese kingdoms of Jenggala and Kadhiri, under 
their kings, Airlangga and his sons. But the period did not witness the 
existence of a Muslim kingdom, but rather the syncretic religion of 
Shivaism and Tantric Buddhism (Koentjaraningrat, 1985: 42). Is it then 
possible that the practice of naming the year after an animal began in 
Terengganu after the arrival of Islam and later adopted by the Muslims in 
Java? However, the lack of sources for the eleventh-century history of 
Islam in Java makes one wonder whether the Islamic influence on the 
Terengganu date using saratan (the crawfish, or udang kara) as the name 
of Hijrah year could have been brought by Javanese who were already 
Muslims, or whether it was really the result of local ingenuity of the 
Terengganu people. Nonetheless, considering the close proximity of 
Terengganu with the southern Thai region such as Chaiya or Ligor, could 
it be also possible that the practice of naming a particular year after an 
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animal was emulated from the Thais but modelled on the Javanese 
system and given its ‘Islamic’ hue in Terengganu? If this was the case, the 
transformation could then have happened after the arrival of Islam in 
Terengganu and a process of cultural integration took place when the 
Caka calendar underwent a process of accommodation with the Islamic 
calendar by giving recognition to the commencement of Muharram as a 
way of determining the name of the Javanese-Indic calendrical year. 

But in the event of a Javanese Muslim community having emerged 
around Gresik in the early years of the fourteenth century, when 
Majapahit was the dominant power in Eastern Java, it is only logical and 
plausible that the Islamic calendrical system was introduced in 
Terengganu by the Javanese. 

The fact that the Arabic name saratan was given for the animal year 
shows that a process of acculturation was already taking place between 
the pre-Islamic (Buddhist) elements in the local culture and the newly 
arrived Islamic elements, and in such a way that the pre-Islamic 
astrological zodiac (rasi) has found an Arabic name for the zodiac that is 
represented by the lobster or large prawn (udang kara) not unlike the 
Indian calendrical month named Karka that represents the Crab, the 
zodiac sign for Cancer (Monier-Williams, 1999: 255). In this case the 
Buddhist-based cyclical calendar appeared to have absorbed the 
astrological calendar of the Arabs by merely translating the year of the 
Lobster into Arabic even though the Arab calendar did not have the 
concept of a cyclical year bearing the name of an animal or creature, like 
the Buddhist calendrical system in Southeast Asia. 

While the Javanese would name their calendrical year as Tahun 
Kepiting or the Year of the Crab (Anggara Rekata) (Raket Prasaja, 2014: 
18), if the first of Suro or Muharram fell on a Tuesday (Anggara), the 
Thais named their calendrical month after the zodiac karakadakhakhom 
(crab in Thai). This name was also derived from the Hindu astrology in 
which the crab (karkata, karkataka or karka) in Sanskrit represented 
Cancer (Monier-Williams, 1999: 255-6). Its period is equivalent to July- 
August in the Common year. But unlike the Thais whose calendar was 
based both on the Chinese twelve-year cycle and the Indian zodiac, the 
Javanese and Sundanese were more exposed to the Indian calendrical 
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Caka system despite the fact that the naming of the Javanese (and 
Sundanese) eight-year cycle, months, weeks and days were based on the 
indigenous terminologies and concepts. 

This being the case, it was not improbable that such practice of naming 
the cycle and the individual year after an animal was known to the 
inscriber of the Terengganu Stone and that it was linked not so much to 
the science of astronomy as that of astrology. Like the Indian karana 
calendrical system which named the month called Pausa or Pusya after 
the zodiac Makara, which begins on 22 December, the Terengganu 
Inscription too would have the Hijrah year of 708, corresponding with 
1230 Caka, as the Year of Saratan since the first day of Muharram, 708 
Hijrah fell on a Friday (Sukra). The term for ‘lobster’ in Arabic is saratan 


al-bahri ( Daas a yas )® or in short, saratan. Whereas the first of 
Muharram for the date 4 Rajab 702 fell on a Sunday. This shows that it 
was not possible for 4 Rajab 702 H to be called the year saratan but was 
in fact the year of the centipede or tahun kalabang (lipan in Malay) 
(Crawfurd (1), 1820: 302; Resowidjojo, 1959: 122). 

But according to the Javanese calendar in both Indian and Javanese 
traditions the names of the year reflected not the astronomical character 
but the astrological aspects. For example, the goat year which had 
Saturday as the first day of Muharram was supposed to see less rain. If, 
however, the first of Muharram fell on a Wednesday the year would be 
named after the buffalo and it would likely see a rainy season. For the 
Javanese, each year in a windu would have a divinatory purpose or its 
own astrological significance, usually with influence over the rainy season 
(Resowidjojo, 1959: 122). 

The Terengganu Inscription also mentions the first cycle even though 
the word windu is not used. The concept of a windu nonetheless did exist 
in the early fourteenth century and it cannot be dismissed easily. Based 
ona recent study of the Javanese calendrical system, the windu or cycle of 
a certain Caka date can be determined by using a traditional Javanese 
formula (Setya Amrih Prasaja, 2010: 3-5).? According to the study by 
Prasaja, in order to find out which year falls under one of the four-year 
cycles, divide the given Caka year by 32. The remainder (which should 
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count only the round figure and does not include the decimal points) is 
then multiplied by 32. The result is then subtracted from the original 
Caka year. The result of this subtraction is then given a minus 2. The 
remaining figure will then determine the name of the cycle and this may 
be done by counter-checking it with a referential formula.’® According to 
the age-old formula, if the remainder is 0 or any number that begins 
from 25 to 31 the name of the windu is Saygara. If the remainder is 
between 1 and 7 the eight-year span is called Sancaya. If however the 
remaining figure falls between 8 and 16 this eight-year cycle is named 
Adi. If the remainder is between 17 and 24 the windu is called Kunthara 
(Setya Amrih Prasaja 2010: 5). It is important to note, however, that the 
sequential order of the four 8-year period must always begin with the 
windu Adi cycle followed by Kunthara, Sangara and Sancaya. In the case 
of the Caka year of 1224 which corresponds to 702 Hijrah, when it is 
divided by 32 will result in the round figure of 38. On being multiplied by 
32 the sum would be 1216. After deducting this from the original date, 
1224, the answer would be 8. When 2 is subtracted" from 8 the result is 6. 
Thus the figure 6 actually falls within the Sancaya eight-year period or 
windu. 

Regarding the statement of date on Face A of the inscription, it goes 
without saying that the correct transliteration and translation of the 
above sentences on lines 9-11 of Side A would be of extreme importance 
to scholars and researchers alike, since this is the only archaeological 
evidence found thus far that can give a clearer picture about not only the 
correct and true date of the inscription, but also the calendrical system in 
fourteenth-century Terengganu especially with regard to the cyclical year 
and the culture of naming a particular year after an animal. Of special 
importance is that it reveals for the first time the correct date for the 
advent of Islam in Malaysia. Therefore with the onset of Islam in 
Terengganu it was not to be unexpected if the year was named Saratan 
which in both Arabic and Persian means either ‘crab or ‘lobster. Thus the 
whole sentence regarding the date on lines 9, 10 and 11 of Side A of the 
Terengganu Inscription when read in its totality would be: [...] Adi 
pratama adi Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun Saratan de Sasanakala 
Baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujuh ratus dua-lapan, which in English 
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would be: ‘the foremost Adi [name of the first Windu cycle] on the first 
Friday, in the month of Rajab [the seventh month of the Islamic 
calendar] in the Year of the Lobster for implementing the code of the era 
of the blessed Messenger of Allah who is gone, seven hundred and eight’. 
Even though there is no mention of the Caka era in the Terengganu 
Inscription, it nonetheless appears that the inscriber was not unaware of 
Javanese cycle of the four windus in the calendrical system. Hence when 
Adi pratama is mentioned it means that the inscription was written 
during the cycle of the foremost Adi. The significance of this particular 
windu is that Adi has the divinatory characteristic of bringing prosperity 
in the act of building something or starting a new life (Widodo and 
Saddhono, 2012: 1168). Interestingly, the Terengganu Inscription was 
installed during the time when Sri Kertarajasa Jayawardhana the 
Singhasari king was just about to establish the Majapahit kingdom. 
Despite the claim by the inscriber that the inscription is on a tamra, a 
Sanskrit and Old Javanese term for copper or bronze, it is nonetheless 
made on stone. This is probably a clue to show that the writing of 
inscriptions on copper-plates was really a tradition inspired from eastern 
Java where the great majority of inscriptions of the Singhasari and 
Majapahit periods found are on copper plates (de Casparis, 1975: 47). As 
rightly pointed out by de Casparis, the political dominance of eastern 
Java during the heyday of the Singhasari and Majapahit kingdoms had 
benefitted the region outside Java in terms of local cultural development. 
Considering the presence of numerous words from Sanskrit, Old and 
Middle Javanese, and Old Malay, it seems to be clear that the inscriber 
was a master of Old Javanese, Middle Javanese, Old Malay and the 
Sanskrit language. There are of course some New Malay words, among 
others berikan, ambil, jangan, yang, orang, iya, suami[swami], dijadikan, 
anak and bagi. The words in fact also reveal that the author of the 
inscription had also taken the date of the Hindu Caka era into account 
when determining the name of the cycle. There are no other dates 
between 702 and 720 A.H. except 708 A.H. that comes within the Adi 
cycle. The year 702 A.H. falls under the Sancaya cycle while the dates 
between 708 and 712 A.H. all point to the Adi cycle and therefore it would 
be of no surprise if the inscriber was also well aware that the Year of the 
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Lobster coincided with Adi, the first of the four existing windu cycles. 

It seems quite clear that when the four faces of the Terengganu Stone 
are read with scrutiny one cannot but notice the extent of Javanese 
cultural influence through Old Kawi and Middle Javanese, which had 
indeed permeated into Terengganu society in the early fourteenth 
century or earlier. It is to be remembered that with the rise of Majapahit, 
Javanese literature while still using Old Javanese had also begun to be 
expressed in Middle Javanese (Poerbatjaraka and Hadidjaja, 1952: 73-74). 
The concept of the windu being a ten-year cycle or an eight-year cycle can 
be gauged through the language used. A ten-year windu cycle would be 
recognised by its use of Old Javanese (Zoetmulder, 1982: 2283), whereas 
an eight-year windu cycle is expressed in the Middle Javanese as can be 
seen from the Terengganu Inscription.’ It is a historical significance that 
the Terengganu Inscription is inscribed in pre-modern Jawi which is 
reflected in its script. Being pre-modern in shape and form, it is 
understandable that the words inscribed do not have the diacritical fatha, 
dammah, and kasra and sukoon signs to denote vowel sounds in the 
Arabic script. Neither do the huruf (letters) have the necessary dots to 
distinguish their different sounds.’ Thus when reading the words in the 
Jawi script on the Terengganu Inscription, many have been persuaded or 
perhaps even deceived into thinking that the words are mostly in Malay 
when they are not. 


* During this writer’s childhood days, after the Second World War, the name Sulung Mulud 
was commonly known and used by village Malays in Melaka instead of Rabiulawal. In 
Java it was called Silih Maulud. 

> This month was probably used as a substitute for Rabiulakhir. See Wilkinson, 1959 (2): 750. 

° As far as this writer could remember this month, bulan Berapit (month wedged in between 
two great festivals, Syawwal and Dzulhijjah), was used by the Melaka village Malays in the 
late nineteen forties and fifties as a substitute for the month of Dzulkaidah. Most likely its 
origin was from the Javanese month, Kapit. 

” However, the adherents of Islam may very well be foreign traders of Indian, Persian or Arab 
origins. The port towns of Tuban and Gresik were known to have been frequented by 
merchants and traders of many nationalities in the tenth and eleventh centuries thus 
enabling them to become prosperous centres of trade. 

® The Malay translation for the lobster is udang kara. Kara comes from the Sanskrit makara, 
the zodiac for the Pausa month of the Hindu calendar. 


” See also Setya Amrih Prasaja, ‘Sekilas Tentang Tahun Jawa, a synthesis of the author’s lecture 
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module for learning Javanese in the Sekolah Menengah Atas Negri at Sanden, Bantul, 
Yogyakarta (n.d.: 7-8) (personal communication on 9 April 2015). 

See Verses 16-120, in Serat Centhini (Suluk Tambangraras) - Episode 3, at: 
http://www.academia.edu/12167583/Serat_Centhini_Suluk-Tambangraras. [Accessed: 1 
June 2015]. This writer wishes to acknowledge with thanks to Dr. Noriah Mohamed for 


having rendered assistance in providing a translation of the relevant verses of the 182 
Pangkur. 
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'! The figure ‘two’ is used in order to signify the usage of both the Javanese and Hijri months 
in the lunar calendrical system which has a maximum of thirty days. 

'2 Zoetmulder mistakenly believes that the windu of eight years is a concept expressed in 
Modern Javanese. His own study shows that by the sixteenth century the language 
flourished along with Old Javanese and Middle Javanese. The Terengganu Inscription, 
however, has in a way dismissed Zoetmulder’s opinion about the eight-year windu as 
belonging to Modern Javanese. 


'S It seems only the letters [t, aa ] and [n, O 1, [q, eS) ], [£ 8 1, C | and [ny, Cs ] have 
been given the dots, even then only sporadically. 
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A 
Javanese Influence 


To understand a little about Javanese cultural influence on the Malay 
Peninsula, Terengganu in particular, the political environment that 
prevailed during the inauguration of the stone inscription at Kuala 
Berang would therefore merit some discussion. It is worthwhile noting 
that the fourteenth century and the two centuries preceding it had 
witnessed the rise of the Javanese as a formidable nation in insular 
Southeast Asia. The extension of Javanese hegemonic power over areas 
of the Malay Peninsula had in fact begun at the end of the tenth century 
during the period of the Sailendras when Ligor and Kedah had come 
under the patronage of their rulers. Based on information gathered from 
the Chaiya inscription and the Leiden copper plates of the Cholas dated 
1006 A.D. and 1019 A.D.,, historians know that the king of Kataha (Kedah) 
called Culamanivarman was the founder of the Buddhist temple at 
Nagapatnam in c. 1004 (de Casparis, 1998: 64). He was a Sailendra prince 
and Lord of Srivisaya (Srivijaya) (Zakharov, 2012: 6 and 9). But the 
Sailendras’ rule over the Malay Peninsula appeared to have dissipated 
after the eleventh century. 

Be that as it may, Javanese hegemony was again imposed over 
territories of the Malay Peninsula following the establishment of 
Singhasari in 1222 A.D. by King Rajasa (r. 1222-1227), who was more 
popularly known as Ken Anrok."* The kingdom of Singhasari nonetheless 
attained its golden era during the reign of King Kertanagara (c. 1267- 
1292). It was Kertanagaras ambition to extend his dominion over the 
islands outside Java and he also cherished the idea of exerting control 
over the Malay Peninsula. In 1275 he sent the ‘Pamalayu’ expedition to 
subjugate Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra). After he had gained control of 
Malayu, Kertanagara began to exert Javanese control over Pahang, Sunda 
and Madura, Bakulapura (West Kalimantan) and Gurun (Lombok) 
(Slametmulyana, 1979: 294, canto XLII/2; and Robson, 1995: 55). He went 
on to annex Bali in 1284. Such was Kertanagara’s aggressive policy of 
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territorial expansion that it even drew him into confrontation with the 
armies of Kublai Khan. It was only after his tragic death at the hands of 
Jayakatwang of Kediri in 1293 that the impending Sino-Javanese conflict 
was avoided and this paved the way for his son-in-law, Diyah Wijaya (also 
known as Raden Wijaya), to emerge as the new ruler of Majapahit who 
eventually managed to dispose of Jayakatwang, his enemy and the slayer 
of his father-in-law, by securing help from Kublai Khan’ army in 1293, 
but only to deceive the latter when he attacked the Chinese troops, who, 
astonished at this treachery, retreated to their ships and sailed away to 
China (Slametmulyana, 1979, canto XLIV and XLV: 296). 

After seizing control of Javanese lordship, Raden Wijaya then titled Sri 
Kertarajasa Jayawardhana (r. 1294-1309), began to set the foundation of 
the Majapahit kingdom which was to rise as the new power in Java. The 
ascendancy of a newand powerful Javanese kingdom was, needless to say, 
something to be feared of by both adversaries and neighbours of Java in 
the archipelago. It was within this scenario and political background that 
the early beginnings of the Terengganu Stone inscription should be 
viewed. 

It seemed likely that between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries it 
was not just the trading ports of East Java such as Gresik and Surabaya 
that had continued to attract traders from various nations. The ports in 
the Malay Peninsula could also have drawn such traders especially from 
China, the Arab lands, Persia and India. According to Chau Ju-kua, who 
was an inspector of foreign trade at the customs department in 
Quanzhou (Fukien-Fujian) and the author of Chu Fan Chi (‘Description 
of the barbaric (read foreign) people’), prior to the fourteenth century, 
besides Chaiya, the northern region of the Malay peninsula which 
included Kedah (Kolo) and Langkasuka (Ling-ya-ssi-kia), and also 
Pahang (Pong-fong), Terengganu (Tong-ya-nong) and Kelantan (Ki-lan- 
tan) were not unknown to the Chinese traders. Chau Ju-kua also wrote 
that quite early before the advent of Islam in the peninsula, Fo-lo-an or 
Kuala Berang (Wheatley, 1964: 94), was adjacent to Pahang, Terengganu 
and Kelantan (Hirth and Rockhill, 1970: 69). If this thesis is not wrong 
then it is not an improbability that the port of Kuala Berang was an 
ancient destination for Chinese, Arabs and possibly Persian traders. This 
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would also mean that it was not beyond imagination that Muslim 
merchants who came and went also introduced the Islamic religion to the 
local people who were already Hindu-Buddhists. 

At this point in time the island of Java, as mentioned earlier, had also 
seen the rise of the kingdom of Singhasari and its successor, Majapahit. 
The latter, under the reigns of Kertarajasa and Hayam Wuruk through an 
expansionist policy carved out by the famous Prime Minister, Patih Arya 
Gajah Mada, had ensured the continuity of Singhasari’s aggressive policy 
of the subjugation of neighbouring territories which were then made 
dependencies of Java. It should be pointed out here that while 
Kertanagara was still alive, the period of the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century had seen changes in Sumatra. Beginning from 1275 the 
commercial settlement of Srivijaya known as Kota Cina (which beginning 
1100 A.D. had shown signs of decline) had ultimately led to the 
emigration of many Chinese merchants from Palembang (Miksic, 2000: 
110-2). By the end of the thirteenth century, the diminishing role of the 
Chinese commercial centres had indeed paved the way for the growth of 
a new settlement in Tumasik which at the turn of the fourteenth century 
showed the potential of being developed as a new trading outpost that 
appeared to attract Chinese merchants from Sumatra as well as China as 
a result of circumstances brought about by the Javanese conquest of 1275 
A.D. 

According to the Nagarakertagama it was during the reigns of the 
kings of Singhasari and Majapahit that the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
Makassar, Buton, the Moluccas, Selayar and Sumba in east of Java were 
brought into Javanese dominion. Likewise, the territories on the Malay 
Peninsula Hujung Medini (Earth End, in reference to the Malay 
Peninsula), Pahang, Langkasuka, Saimwang, Kelantan, Terengganu, Johor, 
Paka, Muar, Dungun, Kelang, Kedah, Kanjapiniran and also Tumasik 
were all brought under the status of dependencies or vassal states. It may 
be speculated that the claim of sovereignty over these territories would 
probably have taken place in stages since Tumasik (Singapore) was only 
founded in around 1300 A.D. 

The presence of so many Javanese, Old Malay, as well Sanskrit words 
have for decades, since the discovery of the inscription in 1887, baffled 
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many readers who thought that the inscription was written in Malay Jawi. 
Naturally confusion arises among scholars on what to make of certain 
unfamiliar words. To quote an example, many failed to recognize the 
Kawi word (also of Sanskrit origin) spelt [s-n-t-a-b-y] which appears on 
Face A of the inscription. It is this very word that Prof. al-Attas has 
misread, and his reading after 1970 came to be adopted by several others. 
Due to this failure at recognising the word santabya, Prof. al-Attas had 
misread it as sanabi. But If one were to look at the word closely one 


cannot help noticing that the spelling is for ‘santabia’ [s-n-t-a-b-y, wy lu 
], which is an Old Javanese root word for Ksantabya or Ksantawya. This 
word which in both Sanskrit and Kawi renders the meaning of ‘to be 
pardoned’ or the expression ‘may I, you or they, be pardoned’ is 
obviously problematic to many readers of the inscription. The problem 
arises due to the fact that not every syllable in the word has a vowel, and 
the absence of the dots for many of the letters makes it a bit difficult to 
decipher each word. Readers who read santabya as ‘sanabi have actually 
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missed the second ‘home’ or ‘space’ for the letter which represents 


45 
the consonant [t] in the word spelt [s-n-t-a-b-y, sr ]. The next 
mistake made by a great many readers is to transliterate the word which 


| 
is spelt CY9 (u-w-r-n) as orang (people), when in actual fact the Old 
Javanese word uwara[n] (uwaran[g]) is meant. The last consonant that 


looks like the letter [ha, Cc ] or [jim, c ] instead of [n, & ] must have 
been an unintended scribal error. The word nonetheless could not be 
uwarah but uwarang. The Kawi word uwara (Mardiwarsito 1981: 290) 
without [h] is the corrupt form of uwar which means to announce, 
declare or to proclaim (Wojowasito, 1977: 290).’° It is pronounced 
‘uwarang possibly due to the influence of the Terengganu dialect. The 


same goes with the word spelt [n-n, om ] which has been misread as 
‘yang’ by many who have tried to read the inscription. The spelling is 
supposed to represent the Kawi word nan which in the Terengganu 
dialect is again pronounced ‘nang. This word, which is actually a corrupt 
form of the Old Javanese word nan or nahan, renders the meaning of: 
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thus, such, like that (generally referring to something preceding) 
(Zoetmulder, 1982: 1169 and 1172). 


Reading the Inscription (Side A) 


Therefore to our mind the correct reading of the sentence on the first line 
of the first face of the inscription should be: 
1) Rasul Allah dengan nang'® uwarang'’ santabya mereka saka' [...] 
[1] The Messenger of God thus makes the proclamation ‘May they be 
pardoned because of [ ... ]’ 


2) asa’? pada. Dewata Mulya Raya beri hamba meneguhkan agama Islam 

[2] their desire to [go to] heaven. The Godhead, All-glorious and 
Almighty, has granted benefaction on this servant to secure firmly 
the religion of Islam. 


3) dengan benar’® bicara*' dharma** meraksa*’ bagi sekalian hamba 
Dewata Mulya Raya 

[3] with the right direction to deliberate the code of laws for the 
protection of all servants of the Godhead, All-glorious and 
Almighty 

24 [ gus ] 


4) di banua ko ini. panantu agama Rasul Allah SalalLahu ‘alayhi 


wasallam 
1 alan g Agle ail ue ails gus) iia 
[4] In this country of yours, to ensure the continuous existence of the 


religion of Allah’s Messenger - may the blessings of Allah be upon 
him - through the [persistence of] the lord of 


5) mandalika*? yang benar bicara sabelah Dewata Mulya Raya di dalam 
[5] the province who is truthfully deliberating on behalf of the 
Godhead, All-glorious and Almighty, in the 


6) bhumi*®. Panantu-a [ ls }’’ itu fardu pada sekalian raja manda- 
[6] country. The establishment of the order is obligatory to all the 
provincial 


7) [-lika] Islam menurut sa*® titah’? Dewata Mulya Raya dengan benar 
[7] Muslim rajas in accordance with all the commandments of the 
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Godhead, All-glorious and Almighty in the right direction of 


8) bicara berbaciki*® banua>' panantu-a°? itu. Maka titah Sri Paduka 
[8] deliberation for the good welfare of the community of the place. 
Hence His Excellency ordered 


9) Tuhan ma>®> dudukkan [ cS a 


Adi pratama adi [not ada, as transliterated by al-Attas and others] 


]°* tamra® ini di banua*® Trangano’’ 


[9] me to iinplant this copper edict in the district of Terengganu on the 
first Adi [the beginning of the windu cycle], the first 


10) Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun Saratan, de*® sasanakala 
[10] Friday in the month of Rajab in the Lobster (Saratan) year during 
the period when the teaching of 


The term sasana as used by the Buddhists literally means message, 
dispensation, doctrine or the Buddhist religion. Sasana is actually a 
Buddhist expression for the implementation of the Buddha’ order, 
message, teaching and doctrine of the Buddha (Davids and Stede, 1921-5: 
785).°’ Thus the conceptual meaning of de sasana kala in Buddhism is the 
period during which the Buddha’s teaching is made known to all beings 
and the ‘implementation of the commanded teachings. Since kala in 
Sanskrit means time, period or era, the whole expression of sasanakala 
should be read together with the next line; ‘sasanakala’ then becomes a 
borrowed concept to designate the period of the teaching of the Prophet. 

11) baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu*® tujuh ratus dua-lapan 

[11] the Blessed Messenger of Allah has already passed, seven hundred 

and eight. 


It should be remembered that historically, Terengganu was exposed to 
several foreign influences. For one the use of the words Dewata Mulya 
Raya for God and sasana kala for the ‘era of the implementation of the 
Prophet’s teaching’ indicates that culturally Terengganu was still attached 
to Hindu-Buddhist religious concepts. The presence of words associated 
with Buddhist religious concepts on the Terengganu Stone such as 
sasanakala and pada (in Pali it renders the meaning of footstep of the 
Buddha, and also it means ‘heaven’ in Sanskrit) is evident of the relics of 
Buddhism which became acculturated with Islamic conceptual 
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equivalents in the meanings rendered. 

The spread of Javanese influence outside Java is not unique in 
Southeast Asian history. Prof. J.G. de Casparis has shown that in Sumatra 
the inscriptions used similar system of dating as those of Java although 
elements such as the wuku and the pawukon (days of five and six-day- 
weeks) were left out (de Casparis, 1978: 24). Be that as it may, other 
external cultural influences on thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
Terengganu may also came from other parts of Southeast Asia. It should 
be borne in mind that Terengganu was a settlement situated adjacent to 
Pahang and Kelantan (Hirth and Rockhill, 1970: 69). Terengganu at that 
period in time was also a distant neighbour of the Buddhist states of 
Chaiya, Kedah, Langkasuka and the states that preceded Siam prior to 
the emergence of Ayutthaya in 1350/51. The inauguration of the Kuala 
Berang inscription in 1308 took place just about a decade or so after the 
Siamese part of the northern peninsula was brought under Sukothai rule 
(de Casparis, 1967: 18, note 22). It is worth noting that Chau Ju-kua wrote 
that besides Chaiya, other parts of the northern Malay Peninsula that 
came under the aegis of Srivijayan polity before the fourteenth century 
were Kedah (Kolo) and Langkasuka (Ling-ya-ssi-kia). The Chinese 
records also mentioned that long before Islam reached the shores of 
Terengganu, Chinese visitors had already set foot in Pahang (Pong-fong), 
Terengganu (Tong-ya-nong), Kelantan (Ki-lan-tan) and Fo-lo-an which, 
according to Paul Wheatley, referred to the Malay word Berang (Kuala 
Berang) (Wheatley, 1964: 94). If there is truth in this assertion it is not 
hard to imagine that the then port of Kuala Berang could have been one 
of the trading posts frequented by Chinese, Persian and Arab merchants. 
It was therefore not an impossibility that Muslim merchants, not 
excluding those with Chinese ethnic background, might have also come 
to trade at Kuala Berang and at the same time introduced their religion 
to the locals. The discovery of a gravestone dated 1264 A.D. in Brunei that 
belonged to a Chinese Muslim (Chen da-sheng, 1992: 151) which shows 
that Chinese Muslims had travelled to places as far as Brunei does not 
rule out this possibility. 


'* For an insight into the life and mythology of Ken Anrok see I. Gusti Putu Phalgunadi 
(1996), The Pararaton: A Study of the Southeast Asian Chronicle, New Delhi: Sundeep 
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Prakashun, pp. 57-89. 

'° Tt is inconceivable if the word uwarah is intended here because neither the uwarah nor 
warah exists in the vocabularies of Old Javanese or Sanskrit. Uwarang, nevertheless, comes 
from Kawi uwar meaning ‘to inform’; anguwar-uwari in Kawi (Malay menguar-uarkan) 
gives the meaning of ‘to announce’ (Mardiwarsito, 1981: 650; Wojowasito, 1977: 290). The 
Malay word wara-wara shares the same meaning, which is to inform, proclaim, or 
announce (Kamus Dewan, 2005: 1800). 

'© The Kawi word nan pronounced according to the Terengganu dialect. Nan or nahan in Old 
Javanese means ‘thus’, ‘such, ‘like that’ [Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 688; 690]. 

'” From the Kawi word uwar which means ‘to announce, or ‘proclaim’ (Wojowasito, 1977: 
290) (cf. Mardiwarsito, 1981: 650). 

'8 Many readers of the inscription have failed to decipher the word saka, or given its right 
meaning. In Old Javanese the word saka means ‘because of, ‘originating from 
(Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 982). 

'? The word asa means’ ‘wish, ‘desire, ‘hope, ‘expectation’ in Old Javanese; as for pada it 
means ‘abode, ‘home or ‘heaven’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 66; (2): 724). 

2° From Old Javanese bénér, meaning ‘straight’, ‘in the right direction’, ‘right’ (Zoetmulder, 
2000 (1): 120). 

1 Old Javanese wicara (of Sanskrit origin) means ‘deliberation’, ‘reflection, ‘investigation; 
‘examination, ‘dispute, ‘discussion. Awicara in Old Javanese is ‘to deliberate, ‘discuss’ 
(Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1425). 

2 Dharma in Old Javanese (from Sanskrit) means ‘law’ or ‘doctrine; ‘prescribed conduct’, ‘the 
rule of life and conduct, as established by divine disposition’; ‘duty’, ‘justice’; ‘virtue; 
‘morality, ‘religion, ‘good works’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 197). 

?> Both in Old Javanese and Old Malay meraksa renders the meaning of ‘to protect’. In Old 
Malay the word is spelt mangraksa which means ‘to protect, while in Kawi its root is raksa 
which means ‘guarding. The word payraksa gives the meaning of ‘a means of protecting’ 
(Zoetmulder, 2000: 911). For the Old Malay term see Kota Kapur inscription, line 2 in 
Bambang Budi Utomo and Nik Hassan Shuhaimi (2009: 19). 

24 From the root word tantu which in Old Javanese means ‘continuous existence (Zoetmulder, 
2000 (2): 1203). 

*° The word mandalika from Sanskrit is related to a province; ruling a province (Zoetmulder, 
2000 (1): 642). 

*° Bhumi in Sanskrit refers to the earth, territory, country, district; place, situation. See 
Monier-Williams, 1999: 763. 

’7 From the root word tantu. In the above context panantu-a means ‘the fixed order’, or ‘the 
establishment of the world order’ (Java) (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1203; Wojowasito, 1977: 
262; Mardiwarsito, 1981: 582). The suffix [a] is used to render the meaning of ‘in order 
that’, or ‘regarded as. See Wojowasito, 1977: 1. 

28 Sa in Old Javanese means ‘all’ (Wojowasito, 1977: 228). 

2 Titah means ‘commandment’ (Mardiwarsito, 1981: 606). 

°° Berbaciki is Old Javanese; its root word is becik, meaning ‘being right’ (in the right shape, 
order or condition), ‘to do good’ or ‘to be good’. Abécikan in Old Javanese means to ‘be 
good to (Zoetmulder, 2000: 118-9). The suffix [-i] in baciki is a particle with a 
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prepositional function, like: of, by, in. Al-Attas’s reading of the word as berbahiki is quite 
misleading. 

>! Banua [wanua] in this case refers to the community (Wojowasito, 1977: 296). 

*? Panantu-a with the suffix /a/ to indicate the community of the place intended for for its 
continuous existence. See Zoetmulder (2000 (2): 1202-3), Mardiwarsito, 1981: 582). See 
also Wojowasito, (1977: 1). 

°? Ma is Kawi for first person personal pronoun, ‘I’ (Mardiwarsito, 1981: 330). 

*4 Madudukkan is from the Kawi word duduk and dudug, meaning ‘pushing through to, ‘as far 
as’; ‘rising high. Maduduk renders the meaning of “me to implant’ (Zoetmulder 2000 (1): 
229; Mardiwarsito 1981: 159). 

°° The Sanskrit word tambra or tamra actually means copper, bronze (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 
1193 and 1196). But tamra in the Terengganu Stone inscription refers to an edict or 
charter. 

°° The word banua is a corrupt form of the Old Javanese word (as also Old Malay) wanua or 
wanwa. It gives the meaning of an inhabited place or area, district, village, or settlement 
(Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 1384). 

>? From the Old Javanese word trangana or taraygana meaning star (Zoetmulder, (2000 (2): 
1271). 

*8 Prof. al-Attas and many others are inclined to read the last three words of the above 
sentence as ‘di sasana kala. The phrase is actually de sasana kala. De in Old Javanese 
renders the meaning of ‘reason, “because of’, “for, or ‘purpose. Whereas sasana gives the 
meaning of ‘precepts, ‘doctrine, ‘discipline, ‘code, ‘rules; ‘message, ‘teaching’ or ‘order’ 
(Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1050). See also Rhys Davids and Stede, 1921-25 (1): 785 (cf. 
Mardwarsito, 1981: 516). 

*? The three periods of the development of the Buddhist doctrine are discussed in the Pali 
Tipitaka namely, sasana thita, sasana kala and osakkana kala, and thirdly the period of 
the disappearance and decline of the teaching of the Buddha called antaradhana. See 
Davids and Stede, 1921-25 (1): 783). 

*° Lalu renders the meaning of ‘to pass’, ‘go by’, ‘elapse, ‘continue, ‘proceed’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 
(1): 563). 
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Decline of Buddhism and the Spread of 
Islam 


While Islam may have made its appearance around the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Southeast Asia its spread could nevertheless only be 
regarded as sporadic. Even though there might not have been large 
communities of Muslims, there would predictably be individuals who 
were converted to Islam. In this case the role of the Muslim traders and 
members of the various Sufi schools who had carried out the work of 
missionaries by doing conversion work among the locals cannot be 
discounted. That Sufism was the main factor in the spread of Islam in the 
Malay world has already been asserted by Fatimi who said that the 
period of the second half of the thirteenth century marked the rise of the 
Sufi Islamic missionary work in several parts of the Muslim world 
(Fatimi, 1963: 23). Based on new findings it is not illogical to suggest that 
the dakwah work by Muslims whether from the Indian subcontinent, 
Persia or West Asia had probably begun earlier than the said period. 

The expansion of Islam nevertheless took place coincidentally with the 
decline of Hinduism and Buddhist Mahayana religions in maritime 
Southeast Asia, while at the same time it also witnessed the rise of 
Theravada Buddhism in mainland Southeast Asia (de Casparis, 1967: 38- 
39). Buddhism had since the second to third century A.D. made an impact 
in Southeast Asia as evidenced by the many archaeological remains from 
that period until the fifteenth century. Research has shown that in the 
Malay archipelago both Hinduism and Buddhism had undergone a 
process of syncretism, especially during the Majapahit era (Miksic, 2010: 
2-3). In fact, according to John Miksic (Ibid: 9) evidence from 
archaeological research shows that Buddhism was far more influential 
than Hinduism in the Malay world since the beginning of the historical 
period until the coming of Islam. It seemed that in insular Southeast 
Asia, Buddhism of the Mahayana school flourished alongside Shivite and 
Vishnuvite Hinduism and there was much overlapping between 
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Buddhism and Hinduism even though the spread of the two religions 
witnessed a degree of fluctuation (Lim, 1973: 81). In Sumatra, Mahayana 
Buddhism of the Vajrayana type was especially practised at least by the 
rulers. By the late eighth century the northern part of the peninsula had 
also witnessed the advent of Mahayana Buddhism following its conquest 
by Srivijaya as testified by the Ligor inscription of 775 A.D. (de Casparis, 
1967: 31; Briggs, 1950: 275). In the Malay peninsula, Kedah in particular 
saw first the impact of Buddhism as evident from the discovery of several 
archaeological remains ranging mostly from the fourth to the ninth 
centuries, and then Hinduism as revealed by the archaeological ruins 
dating mostly between the ninth and fourteenth centuries (Nik Hassan 
Shuhaimi et al., 2012: 30-33). It appears that the establishment of 
Srivijayan mandalas had contributed towards making Buddhism a 
popular religion. By 1200 A.D., however, Srivijayan authority had begun 
to show its decline in several of its major mandalas both in the peninsula 
and Sumatra. 

Another archaeological remain that shows the status of Buddhism in 
the northern part of the peninsula was the Grahi Buddha inscription at 
Chaiya. The late Prof. J.G. de Caspariss reading of the late thirteenth 
century inscription on the bronze statue of the Buddha in the Chaiya 
province shows that while the northern area of the Malay peninsula had 
been under the influence of Srivijaya it was nonetheless also exposed to 
Khmer linguistic influence. The Grahi inscription was, according to de 
Casparis, in the Khmer language but written in Kawi. According to him 
the mentioning of the year of the Hare in the inscription was a clear 
indication that the twelve-year cycle using the names of animals was 
already in use in the northern region of the peninsula by the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Its use as noted by Coedés ‘was the oldest extant 
example of its occurrence in Southeast Asia’ (de Casparis, 1967: 34). In the 
context of our discussion of the date inscribed on the Terengganu Stone, 
which was the year of Saratan, this correlation is truly interesting. 

Research has shown that the first area that saw activities of 
Islamisation was northern Sumatra. The gravestone of Sultan Malik al- 
Salleh of Pasai dated 696 A.H. (1297 A.D.) is a clear indication that by this 
century a Muslim kingdom had already existed in North Sumatra. The 
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recent discovery of a Muslim gravestone at Kota Lubhok in Lamreh in 
the district of Greater Aceh, which bears the date of 22 Safar 398 H. (5 
November 1007 A.D.) according to Suprayitno (2011: 129), lends credence 
to the theory that Islam could have reached Southeast Asia possibly in 
the eleventh century if not earlier. Historians are already aware of the 
presence of Muslims following the discovery of a pillar marker dated 
1035 in Campa, now in present-day Vietnam, on which was inscribed 
some legal stipulations concerning the payment of taxes, debts and the 
like. Also discovered in Phan-rang, Campa was the tombstone of a 
certain Ahmad, son of Abu Ibrahim alias Abu Kamil, who died on 1 
Rabiul-awal 431 A.H. (21 November 1039 A.D.) (Fatimi, 1963: 45-46). This 
discovery was however disputed by scholars Ludvik Kalus and Claude 
Gillot, who questioned the truth about the existence and origins of the 
Campa inscriptions.*! Despite this, nonetheless, the dates given for the 
Campa inscriptions do appear to be around the same period as that of 
the Brunei tombstone of a woman which, according to the reading by 
Othman Yatim and Halim Nasir (1990: 7), is dated 440 H/1048 A.D. The 
discovery of the tombstone of Fatimah binti Maimun at Leran, Gresik, in 
East Java, which bears the date 475 A.H./1082 A.D.” is also proof of the 
presence of Muslims in Java. In Malaysia itself the discovery of a 
tombstone at Permatang Pasir, Pulau Tambun in the district of Pekan, 
Pahang, which bears the date of 10 Rabi’ul-awal 419 H (8 May 1028 A.D.)*° 
again reinforces the thesis that Islam had made its presence much earlier 
in the Malay world, even though the tombstones discovered may tend to 
show that those who died were foreigners. But to rule out that no 
members of the local community had embraced Islam is really naive 
thinking if only because of the absence of gravestones for their graves. 
The absence could in fact be attributed to the normal practice among 
Muslims in the Malay world who even as late as the twentieth century 
would mark their graves by using wooden materials instead of stone or 
marble. As a matter of fact Muslims of certain madhabs such as the 
Hanafi school for instance, even instruct that the levelling of graves is in 
accord with the Sunnah of the Prophet. Another factor to consider is that 
the absence of gravestones could only mean that the local Muslims could 
not afford to purchase the imported gravestones or to make them. Thus, 
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even if only graves of foreigners have been discovered it should be 
obvious that for Muslims, whether they were foreigners or not, the duty 
of spreading the dakwah to non-believers was incumbent upon them. 
This too did not rule out the possibility of the Muslim foreigners from 
doing their duty of spreading their religion individually. 


Fig. 3. A picture of the bronze water vessel bearing the Arabic date of 577 H. (or 1181 A. D). 


About one hundred and twenty seven years before the discovery of the 
stone inscription at Kuala Berang, Terengganu, a bucket or a vessel made 
of bronze was found inscribed with the date 27 Rajab 577 Sanah (6 
December 1181 A.D.). Unfortunately until today nothing much is known 
regarding the provenance of the receptacle except that it was purchased 
by an archaeologist in Kuantan, the capital of Pahang. Until today the 
bucket has remained uncatalogued in any of the local museums.” Be that 
as it may, it is worthy of notice that since the receptacle object was found 
in a Pahang town that is not very far from the present state of 
Terengganu is rather interesting. This interesting find is again 
corroborated by the discovery of a gold coin in Kubang Labu near Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, which bears a similar date of 577 H. or 1181 A.D. (Abu 
Talib Ahmad, 2015: 72). All these findings would naturally lend credence 
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to the claim that it was the north-eastern region of Peninsular Malaysia 
that first witnessed the advent of Islam and thus it dispels any doubt that 
the establishment of Islam in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the 
said region had certainly preceded long before the religion set foot in 
Melaka. 

The presence of Islam in Terengganu in 1308 A.D., however, could not 
have been too much earlier than the date given in the inscription. The fact 
that the word Allah is only used four times and even so in the context of 
‘Rasul Allah’ (the messenger of God)* is a clear indication that Islam was 
still perceived as a new religion, very much foreign to the people of 
Terengganu who had all along been exposed to the Hindu-Buddhist 
religious concepts. The code of conduct inscribed on the stone still uses 
the Buddhist term dharma for the laws. Even the use of the term, sasana 
kala, was still considered valid in order to show that the Islamic era 
(Hijrah) could be better understood if the Buddhist concept of the 
Buddhas era was used. As for God, the Hindu concept of the divine 
power was seen as more convenient for facilitating understanding of the 
concept of the One God. Because of that it is not surprising to find the 
name, Dewata Mulya Raya, being used seven times in the inscription. The 
word dharma which was a popular term for religious law in Buddhism 
was also retained and in fact the stipulated laws did not really reflect as 
being genuinely Islamic. For one, the punishment (dhanda in Kawi) in 
regard to violations of the laws clearly discriminates between 
commoners and the nobility. Be that as it may the Terengganu Stone is 
extremely important in showing the extent of Javanese influence in the 
peninsula such that Prapancas claim of Javanese patronage on 
Terengganu and possibly other Malay polities as well in the early 
fourteenth century may indeed be true. 


*" See Ayang Utriza Yakin (2014) ‘Dialectic between Islamic law and adat law in the [sic] 
Nusantara: A reinterpretation of the Terengganu Inscription in the 14" century’, Heritage 
of Nusantara, 3(2). 

* This date is more correct than 495 A.H. because 7 Rabi’ul-awal 475 A.H. was indeed a 
Friday. The reading by Moquette (1921) that the deceased died on 7 Rajab 495 A.H. cannot 
be correct since the day was a Sunday; neither is the date 7 Rajab 475 A.H. proposed by 
Ravaisse (1925) correct since the date was also not a Friday as stated on the tombstone, but 
a Thursday. See Mustopo, 2001: 41-42. 
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** Othman Yatim nevertheless doubts the authenticity of this date for the reason that the 
gravestone at Permatang Pasir has a form and type of Jawi script that appears to be 
relatively new when compared to contemporary gravestones (Othman Yatim and Halim 
Nasir, 1990: 52-59). Whether this view is correct needs to be verified by others. The 
presence of gravestones having eleventh-century dates in other parts of the Malay world 
can very well make Othman’s interpretation contentious. See Suprayitno (2011) “Evidence 
of the beginning of Islam in Sumatera: Study on Acehnese Tombstone, Tawarikh: 
International Journal for Historical Studies, 2(2): 129. 

*4 As told to this writer by Prof. Emeritus Dr. Nik Hassan Shuhaimi. 

* This writer is grateful to Prof. Emeritus Datuk Dr. Nik Hassan Shuhaimi Abdul Rahman for 
his generosity in providing a photograph of the bucket and the little information about its 
procurement. However this writer feels that the date 27 Rajab 707 Sanah (22 January 1308) 
given earlier on by several archaeologists is incorrect. In the opinion of this writer the 
correct reading of the Jawi inscription should be 577 Sanah corresponding to Sunday, 6 
December 1181 (according to the calculation by the Institute of Oriental Studies at Zurich 
University (http://www.oriold.uzh.ch/static/hegira.html). 

*© For a list of words of Sanskrit, Old Javanese, Old Malay and Arabic origins see Appendix. 
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6 


The Presence of Javanese Words and the 
‘Misreading’ of the Terengganu 
Inscription 


The expansionist policy of the Javanese would have also resulted in the 
spread of the Javanese language, both the Old and Middle Javanese types; 
the latter becoming its literary vehicle during the period of Majapahit. 
Because of this we are not surprised to find Old Kawi vocabulary in the 
Terengganu transcription. Even the word “Terengganu itself is a corrupt 
form of the Old Javanese word traygana or taraygana (meaning ‘star’) 
and pronounced according to the local Javanese dialect. It is quite 
unfortunate that even the Malaysian linguist Asmah Hj. Omar, who is 
one of the contributors to the monograph, failed to notice the numerous 
Old Javanese words, when she wrote: 


Present-day dialects as spoken by the native Malays in their dialect areas do 
not find any evidence as to the influence of Javanese on Malay [...] The 
language in the Terengganu Inscription does not seem to show any 
influence from the Javanese sector (Zainiy, 2012: 84). 


But Asmah is not alone for this oversight; many others who read the 
text of the inscription (including Ayang Ultriza Yakin) have also been 
unable to provide a comprehensible reading of it. Hence, we think that 
the correct reading of the Terengganu Inscription for Side B should be: 


1) Kulawarga di banua Jawa [ gla ,j-a-w] ... kana [...] tol... [... 9) 
[1] The kindred in the country of Java [... ] then [... ] take care [... ] 


Prof. al-Attas has transliterated the Jawi spelling 


[ gla , j-a-w | as jauh, meaning ‘distant or far away. In the opinion of this 


writer, however, the Jawi spelling [ J C , j-a-w] could very well refer to 
Jawa or Java. This word is interconnected with the preceding word banua 
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(from Old Malay vanua or wanua) meaning ‘country (see Kedukan Bukit 
inscription 683 A.D., line 9). Whereas if the word were in Old Javanese 
(from Kawi wanwa and wanua) it would be referring to an inhabited 
place, village or settlement (Zoetmulder, 1982 (2): 2194). The phrase 
‘banua Jawa’ would certainly infer that what was meant was the country 


of Java. After the space following banua is the spelling [ k-n, 18 ] which 
may represent either the word kana which in Old Javanese means there 
or then, or kanya [k-fi-a] which means ll’ in Old Malay.*” The 


incomplete spelling t-o-l [ ... ] [... Js ] may very well be for tolih, 
meaning to take to heart or to take care (Zoetmulder, 1982 (2): 2028). This 
writer is making this suggestion based on the following sentence: 


2) dating berikan. Kaem-[pat dharma baray] orang berpihutay 
[2] [bearing] gifts to be given. Fourth, the law concerning whosoever is 
a debtor 


The word dating in Kawi means gift, or to be given or to be presented 
with (Zoetmulder, 1982 (1): 378). Regarding gifts or things given, the 
above law may be compared with the text of the sixteenth-century 
Pahang Legal Digest which describes in its Article 42 concerning the issue 
of giving gifts. The said article states that goods that cannot be bought 
and sold cannot be given as gifts. Also mentioned about the giving of gifts 
is: ‘It is commendable to reciprocate in matters of giving’ (Kempe and 
Winstedt, 1948: 14, 46-47). As for the word pihutan, its meaning in Old 
Javanese is what makes someone indebted; the word apihutang means to 
have an unpaid debt or it can also mean unreciprocated gift (Zoetmulder, 
1982 (1): 656). 


3) jangan mengambil ... k[alantara?] ...[a]mbil mana*® hilangkan emas 
[3] Do not accept [delay of payment]; if you do it with arrogance 
discard the gold (security for debt) 


(In sentence 3 above we would suggest that the word after the space that 
follows the word mengambil, is k[alantara] which renders the meaning of 
delaying payment, security for a debt, to give security for, or to ask for 
postponement (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 442). The following phrase ambil 
mana implies that if the debtor were to delay the payment with 
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arrogance he should forego the gold. To postpone one’s debt is also 


penalised in the Malay legal code of Kerinci (Kozok: 74, 94).” 


4) Kalima dharma baray orang ... [mar]dika [ Sa l 


Both in Old Javanese and Old Malay, the phrase baray in the above 
sentence means anything which, whatever, just any(body), just anyhow. 
The term orang mardika has often been translated as ‘free man: But in 
actual fact the word mardika or mardahika which is a variant of 
maharddhika, whether in Old Malay or Kawi, does not mean ‘free men. 
In Old Javanese the word maharddhika which has its roots in the Sanskrit 
maharddhi means of exceptional qualities, extraordinary, special or 
eminent (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 632). In Sanskrit it renders the meaning 
of great prosperity, power, perfection or eminence, or very prosperous or 
powerful (Monier-Williams, 1999: 794; Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 632). 
Likewise the word maharddhika (meaning power) is also found on the 
Kota Kapur and Karangbrahi inscriptions both of the seventh century. Its 
variant, merdehika |sic, mardihika] is also found in the Malacca Legal 
Code (Liaw, 1976: passim) which we think has been wrongly translated as 
‘free men. On the other hand the Sanskrit word, spelt mardika (from 
mridika) renders the meaning of favour, mercy, pity or compassion 
(Monier-Williams, 1999: 813, 829). Thus the sentence on line 4 should be 
translated as: 


[4] The fifth law concerns whoever [ ... ] is a man of eminence or of 
great prosperity or power 


5) Jangan mengambil tugél [ t-w-k-l, JS 5: ] bwat 
[SH]. rn![ = ... | emasnya 
Prof. al-Attas has mistakenly read the Kawi word tugél for tugal which 


drove him to translate the word as planting stick. Tugél means ‘cut, ‘cut 
off, or ‘in pieces’ in Old Javanese. The next word, bwat means ‘weight’ 


(Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 147). The spelling [r-n, J ] may probably 
represent the Old Javanese word, réna or rna which means obligation, 
‘duty, or ‘debt’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 939). The sentence thus gives the 
impression that if the cut is made from the weight of the gold then the 
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obligation to pay the debt suffers a setback. Regarding the word ‘cut’ the 
legal code of Pahang reflects a similar situation when it says: 


If he neglects to redeem it, he then barters or he cuts at the place that needs 
to be cut, whereupon he retrieves it; whatever that remains he returns it to 
the owner. If the pledged object is his gold then what falls short will become 
his debt. (Kempe and Winstedt, 1948: 36) 


[5] Do not take a cut of the weight from the gold [for it is obligatory] to 
make payment of debt 


6) Jaka°® iya>! ambil hilangkan°* emas. Kaenam dharma baray. 
Thus the translation of the sentence on line 6 should thus be: 
[6] If indeed it is taken, then relinquish the gold. The sixth law concerns 


7) orang berbwat malacara”? laki-laki perempuan sa>* titah> 
[7] people who commit immoral conduct, be they male or female, are 
[punished] in accordance with the disposition of 


Many of those who have written about the Terengganu Stone jumped 
to the conclusion that this particular aspect of the dharma (lines 7-12) 
refers to the act of fornication (zina). But nowhere in the text is the word 
zina for adultery used. It seems that the use of the term malacara (filthy 
behaviour or sin) instead of zina (fornication) is an attempt at 
generalisation of the crime which, considering that Islam was a new 
system of belief that had just been introduced in Terengganu, induced the 
inscriber to use it instead of the Islamic term zina. Nevertheless, this 
aspect of the legal code is expressly stated in the Pahang Legal Digest 
which says: 


Fornication is of two kinds. That of the married is punished by lapidation, 
the offender being buried to the waist or, according to one account to the 
neck. That of the unmarried is punished by 100 strokes and banishment for a 
year (Kempe and Winstedt, 1948: 17, 50). 


The same spirit of the lawis found in the Melaka legal code: 


The punishment by stoning would be imposed in accordance with the law of 
Allah on a married man or woman who had committed adultery, and 
flogging by eighty strokes on an unmarried person (Liaw, 1976: 84-85). 
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8) Dewata Mulya Raya. Jaka mardika [ Sia yo ] bujang - palu 
[8] the All-glorious and Almighty God. If he is an unmarried eminent 
person of great prosperity or power - strike [him] with 


9) sa ratus rautan [ nigh ]. Jaka mardika beristeri 
[9] a hundred strokes of the rattan. If he isa married eminent person of 
great prosperity or power 


10) atawa perempuan berswami, di tanam>® hinggan 
[ Sea yp 
[10] or a woman having a husband will be buried upright until 


11) pinggang; dihambalang’® dengan batu - matikan 
[11] the waist; to be stoned - till death>? 


12) Jaka ingér [ unl ]®° ma[lacara] hambalang jaka anak mandalika 
[12] If there be a move to commit sinful conduct, let him be stoned 
[even] if he be the progeny of the provincial chief 


The dharma or penal code of laws pertaining to the newly established 
community continues to be laid out in the following Side C of the 
inscription: 


1) bujan danda®’ nya sa puluh tengah tiga®’; jaka na® [ Liss Ta buss? 


[1] [for] a bachelor the punishment is twelve and a half if he be... 


2) mantri bujan dandanya tujuh tahif? sa paha [... ] 
[2] [for an] an unmarried mantri (court official) then the punishment 
is seven tahils and a quarter [... | 


3) [ ... ] tengah tiga. Jaka tatwa® bujan dandanya lima ta[hil] [ ... ] 
[3] [ ... ] a half three (two and a half). In case that those who are in 
reality unmarried, the fine is five tahils... 


4) [... ] tujuh tahil sa paha, masuk bandhana’’. Jaka o[rang] 
[4] [ ... ] Seven tahils and a quarter, to be shackled in fetters. If he is 
someone [ ... | 


5) mardika. Katujuh dharma baray perempuan hendak [... ] 
[5] of eminence or of great prosperity or power. The seventh law is 
whichever woman desiring [marriage] 
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6) [... ] tida [ Jas ] dapat berswami jaka na [ LSs ] berbwat malacara 
bukan ada® [b-w-k-n-a-d, As 9s | 
In the above sentence the phrase jaka na renders the meaning of ‘if [she] 
is such. The next phrase that has confounded many readers of the 
inscription, so much so that they failed to transliterate it, is the adjoining 
words bukan ada; as a matter of fact they have simply skipped it in their 
translation. The word bukan is from wukan, the root of which is wuk, 
which in Old Javanese means ‘nasty’ or ‘rotten smell’ (Wojowasito, 1977: 
309). The word wukan itself means the smell of a rotten egg (Zoetmulder, 
1982 (2): 2321). Therefore bukan ada renders the meaning of ‘only a 
rotten smell will remain. 
Thus the translation should be: 


[6] will not be entitled to secure a husband if she is such that she has 


been deflowered and stained; only putridness prevails 
On Side D of the Inscription the dharma continues: 


1) [... ] tida benar dandanya sa tahil sa paha. Kasembilan dharma [... ] 
[1] It is not right for the mulct to be one tahil and a quarter. The ninth 
code of law [...] 


2) [ ... ] Sri Paduka Tuhan [ -® t-h-n ]®?. Siapa tida ta’® pranaya [ Las jas 
, t-p-r-n-y-a ]’' dandanya 

[2] [ ... ] His Excellency. Whosoever henceforth do not display respect 
or make obeisance [to his excellency] the punishment is [...] 


3) [...] ata [ I, a-t J’? jaka iko”> atawa pamanakan"* ko’> atawa cucu ko 
atawa kulawarga ko atawa anak [...] 

[3] ... now then, if that near you or that of yours or your sibling’s 
children, or your grand children, or your relatives, or the children 
of ... 


4) [ ... ] tamra ini, sagala isi tamra ini baray siapa tida [ lau] menurut 
tamra ini laknat’® Dewata Mulya Raya 

[4] [ ... ] this copper-plated charter; and all the things in this land; 
whoever neglects to abide by the tenets of this charter, may the All- 
glorious and Almighty God’s curse [be upon him].”” 
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5). [... ] dijadikan Dewata Mulya Raya bagi yang laykar’® acara” tamra ini 

[5] disposed by the Godhead, the All-glorious and Almighty God on 
those who defy these established rules of conduct laid down in this 
charter. 


*” See the Sang Hyang Wintang inscription line 8 in Bambang and Nik Hassan (2009: 51). 

*8 The Sanskrit word mana means ‘pride, ‘arrogance or ‘self-conceit’, one of the evil feelings 
that must be got rid of in Buddhism (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 640). 

* Par. 54 of the code states: ‘If it is not replaced or paid in time the owner is entitled to a jar 
of toddy and a chicken’ See Kozok (n.d.), The Tanjung Tanah Codes of Law, p. 94, at: 
https://www.yumpu.com/en/document/view/15462909/the-tanjung -tanah-codes-of-law- 
indo-pacific-lan guage-and-. 

°° Jaka is an Old Malay word meaning ‘if’. See Kozok, Ibid.: 68-69. 

>! Tya in this context means ‘indeed so, ‘in fact’ (Zoetmulder (2000 (1): 402). 

°* The Kawi word hilaykan means ‘to cease, ‘cause to disappear, ‘do away with, ‘bring to an 
end’. In the above context however, the word ‘release’ is more appropriate. See Zoetmulder, 
2000 (1): 355. 

>? Mala in Old Javanese means ‘filth’ or ‘moral impurity’, Cara means ‘behaviour’, ‘conduct’ 
(Zoetmulder 2000 (1): 161). Besides ‘filthy conduct’, the term malacara also means ‘sinful 
behaviour’ (Zoetmulder 2000 (1): 638). Sa titah in Old Javanese means ‘the same 
arrangement, ‘ordering’ or ‘disposition’ (Zoetmulder 2000 (2): 1263). 

°* Sa gives the meaning of ‘according to’ (Wojowasito, 1977: 228). 

°° ‘Titah is ‘arrangement’, ‘disposition’, ‘order’ or ‘fixed conditions’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 
1263). 

°° In Old Javanese the word tanem means ‘being planted in something’ or ‘to be deeply 
implanted’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1201). 

>’ ‘Hinggan’ is from hiygan which in Old Javanese means ‘limit’, ‘as far as one can go; in Old 
Malay the word has a similar meaning, i.e. up to, reaching. See Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 358- 
9; Kozok, 2004: 68 (23/32, and 107, at: 
https://www.yumpu.com/en/document/view/15462909/the-tanjung-tanah-codes-of-law- 
indo-pacific-lan guage-and-. 

°§ Hambalang is from Old Javanese habalay. Anhabalay renders the meaning of ‘to throw. 
See Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 325; Wojowasito, 1977: 99. 

>? Whereas according to the Melaka Code of Laws, the punishment in accordance with the law 
of God is that if a woman who has a husband and a man who has a wife commit unlawful 
intercourse the punishment for both is stoning till death (Liaw, 1976: 85). 

°° The word inger is a Kawi word meaning ‘moving’, or ‘turning’. See Mardiwarsito, 1981: 239 
(cf. Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 390). 

°! Danda is from Old Malay meaning ‘punishment’ (Lines 15 and 18 of the Telaga Batu 
inscription, in Bambang and Nik Hassan, 2009: 23). In Old Javanese the word also gives a 
similar meaning (Wojowasito, 1977: 69). The expression dandalaksana means ‘the 
administration of punishment’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 193). 

°° The phrase ‘tengah tiga’ is Old Malay for two and a half. Literally translated, ‘three less half’. 
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3 Na means ‘such, ‘such as’, ‘thus’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 686). Jaka na renders the meaning 
of ‘if so, ‘if such is the case. 

® Bujan is most likely the Terengganu word for Old Javanese wujay. Wujay refers to young 

(unmarried) man or woman (bujang). As for the word na it provides several meanings in 

Old Javanese: such, such as, thus, like that (Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1466). The word da that 

follows (also a Kawi word) is a conjunctive particle used for showing respect to a third 

person who is someone high in rank, such as in the word beliau (he, whose name is not 

mentioned). The expression jakana da would then carry the meaning of ‘such that if he be 

the (honourable) [mantri] (in the next line). See (Mardiwarsito, 1981: 144). 

According to Kozok up to about the fourteenth century, there were twenty tahils in a kati. 

During the period a kati weighed 678 grams (Kozok, 2004: 83). 

Tattwa in Kawi (which is borrowed from the Sanskrit tattva) means really, being, in reality, 

or what something in fact is. (See Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1223; cf. Mardiwarsito, 1981: 

590). In Sanskrit tattva means “true or real state, truth, reality” (Monier-Williams, 1999: 

432). 

The word bandhana in Sanskrit means to bind, tie, to catch, take or hold captive, to put in 

fetters, imprisonment; or by which one is confined. See Monier-Williams, 1999: 720. 
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°8 The Old Javanese word ada in the above context gives the meaning of an exclamation of 


contempt, censure or grief (Zoetmulder, (2000 (1): 5). 


© Tuhan [ Cg ] is Old Javanese for tuan or ‘master’, ‘lord, or ‘person in authority’ 


(Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 1282). 
Ta in the above sentence means ‘then’, ‘thereafter’, or ‘henceforth. See Mardiwarsito, 1981: 
D7 2. 


The Sanskrit word pranaya in both Sanskrit and Old Javanese renders the meaning of ‘to 
display affection, ‘love, ‘attachment’; ‘entreaty’, ‘reverence, ‘obeisance, and “friendly regard’ 
(Zoetmulder, 2000 (2): 846; Macdonell, 1963: 172; Mardiwarsito, 1981: 433). Tida pranaya 
means ‘not showing respect’ or ‘not displaying affection. A similar law regarding 
disobedience is found in the Malay Legal Code of Kerinci (par. 1) which says that 
‘disobedience to the Dipati’ is punished by a fine of 2% tahils [of gold] (Kozok: n.d. : 72 
(legal code 1), 83). 
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” The word a-t-a [ | ] is a variant of the Sanskrit atha which evolved into modern Malay as 


hatta meaning ‘now, ‘then, ‘furthermore, and ‘so’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 74). 


Iko is a demonstrative pronoun for: that (near you), that (of yours) (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 
380). 
From manakan meaning ‘nephew or ‘niece (Wilkinson, 1959 (2): 734). 
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” The Kawi word ko [k-w] has confounded many a reader. It is not ku (me) but ko, meaning 
engkau (you). 
’® Laknat (or lanat) is Arabic for ‘curse or ‘damn’. Its Malay term is sumpah. In contemporary 


Malay the words sumpah-laknat is used to render the meaning of cursing. 


” The culture of expressing the curse (sumpah) appears to be similar to the practice that 


prevailed in seventh-century Sumatra, during the era of Srivijayan kings. Malay rulers and 
chieftains of this period had always feared of any act of drohaka or disloyalty by their 
subjects, and would thus resort to the curse. See Lines 5-26 of the Telaga Batu inscription, 
and Line 6 of the Kota Kapur inscription. As an example, Line 7 of the Telaga Batu 
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inscription explicitly states the rajas warning: ‘... If you are in contact with traitors plotting 
against me, before they are (actually) together with you, people who are not submissive to 
me, you will be killed by the curse’ (de Casparis: 38-39; Bambang and Nik Hassan, 2009: 
19-20). It is interesting to note that this fear of disloyalty had been made one of the 
dharmas inscribed on the Terengganu Stone. 


’8 While in modern Malay the word langgar is commonly used, we think that the word found 


on the inscription is most likely laykar, an Old Javanese word which means ‘to defy’ or 
‘transgress’ (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 571). 


” Acara in Sanskrit means ‘conduct’, ‘behaviour, ‘good behaviour’; ‘custom’, ‘practice; 
‘established rule (Zoetmulder, 2000 (1): 4). 
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7 
Conclusion 


The currently accepted notion that the Terengganu Inscription was 
written in Jawi using new and Old Malay needs to be revised. The present 
essay has tried to show that many readers of the inscription have been 
misled into thinking that the transliteration from Jawi to Rumi made by 
scholars heretofore is final and that everything that has been stated by 
them is impeccably correct and beyond reproach. In the spirit of 
academic objectivity we think the editor of the book, Batu Bersurat of 
Terengganu: Its Correct Date, Religio-Cultural, and Scientific Dimensions 
(2012), has been rather callous if not emotional when he lauded Prof. Tan 
Sri Syed Naquib’s 1970 essay as ‘a triumph of the human intellect’ It all 
began when the word saratan (which has more than one meaning) was 
confused with Sharatan and for that reason all the arguments about the 
astronomical validity of the date of the inscription have gone to the wind, 
so to speak. 

The biggest failure of the book is the negligence of the editor and 
contributors of essays for not having scrutinised past readings and 
transliterations of the inscription by various scholars. The glaring 
mistake of not recognising the presence of a significant number of Old 
Javanese words is also a big blunder, to say the least. Because of the 
failure to grasp the meaning of the words ‘Adi pratama adi Jumat, the 
contributors and the original author of the ‘Correct Date of the 
Terengganu Stone have unavoidably made a serious error of giving the 
wrong date. But the most glaring mistake is the failure of all past readers 
to notice that on Side A of the inscription itself lies the word lapan 
(eight’) in isolation on the left side margin of Face A. Although in this 
essay criticisms have been made against Prof. al-Attas, perhaps, he 
should not entirely bear the blame for not revising his work despite the 
several decades that have gone by, for he wrote his piece more than forty- 
five years ago, when he was barely reaching forty. After him, younger 
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academics should have undertaken the responsibility of correcting the 
mistakes he made and pursuing good and unbiased scholarship by being 
critical, objective but balanced and fair in their writings. 

As for the question of the correct and new date of the Terengganu 
Inscription, it is now obvious that after having fully discussed the 
justification for the recognition of the Hijrah year of 708 which 
corresponds with 1308 A.D. as the new date, it is only fair to bring to the 
attention to all parties involved in the historiography of Malaysia to take 
notice that the official establishment of Islam in Malaysia is now either 
Friday, 20 December 1308°° or Friday, 28 December 1308;°' both dates 
corresponding to Friday, 6 Rajab 708 Hijrah. Based upon the discovery of 
the missing word that makes up the year of the inscription and the 
calculation of the Caka date as well with a view to ascertain its year cycle, 
we now hope that the debate as to the correct date of the Terengganu 
Inscription may be put to rest. 


8° This is the Gregorian date based on the calculation of the Institute of the Oriental Studies at 
Zurich University. See http://www.oriold.uzh.ch/static/hegira.html. 


8! This date is in accordance with the Julian calendar. It is based on the calculation made by 
Fourmilab’s Calendar Converter. See https://www.fourmilab.ch/documents/calendar/. 
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Glossary 


family, relatives 


thus 


His Excellency 
charter, bronze charter 


really, being, in reality, or what something in fact is 
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titah disposition, order, commandment 


uwar to announce, proclaim 


| 


Appendix 


The Text of the Terengganu Stone Inscription 
I. The Terengganu Inscription in the Original Jawi Text 


ee lous fay ae. 
Vo Ato zc Jonas 


gt es Ae OLLE A LET ey yc Ph 


‘ 
. «st 
iar) ie " + 
zy 


4 . 7 . 
mye oo i or 4 [- ~ ~ fe ee a «~~ LA ng " 
BY ASS PAL OB genes Oe Re ERG 8 RE 
Ae yy. S 3 ‘~*~ = Ma ag? S: 


Side A of the Terengganu Stone 


(Courtesy of the Terengganu State Museum) 
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Side B of the Trengganu Stone 


(Courtesy of the Terengganu State Museum) 


28 


ees ws 
s ey Jey OL 


Side C of the Terengganu Stone 
(Courtesy of the Terengganu State Museum) 


a ~ si Benee en 


Side D of the Terengganu Stone 
(Courtesy of the Terengganu State Museum) 


II. The Original Jawi Text Deciphered by the Author: 
Side A: 
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Sepa Sar ya cgaliten!? © 9h Gt 2d ALN (J gua) 
pdbu! LalS) iS gSie Lied co pt col y Like caged hore Lust 
(6Ny Lake Cigtd Lied lS (684 Lut ye Le js | jlo pues 
hal) plang Aisle aliler alll Lgany LelS! gist oil 9S gant 
alles col y Lake cs gid Abacos par Qs (Slr 
ue TN) alee $d ya galt gana GD cea spre 
Pt OS coh Labs Gs gid Cares C1) pte alia LSa 
S93 Us (5 pis dats Se gil I guns | gas (Saabs ys las 
SN Lalas tt gts af gand Cul Tals 9h) gta Qe 9g 


WSnad lle pes Cy lad Gia) Cy! 9d dren 


Nod cyatt pgm gs of¥ AL alll guy $as8 
Side B: 
Side C: 
Sisi D: 
III. The Transliterated Text From the Jawi Script 
A 


1. Rasul Allah dengan nang uwarang santabya mereka saka.... 

2. asa pada Dewata Mulya Raya beri hamba meneguhkan agama Islam 

3. dengan benar bicara dharma meraksa bagi sekalian hamba Dewata Mulya 
Raya 


5D 


4. di banua ko ini panantu agama Rasul Allah Salal’Lahu alayhi wa sallam 
raja 

5. mandalika yang benar bicara sa belah Dewata Mulya Raya di dalam 

6. bhumi Panantu-a itu fardu pada sekalian raja manda- 

7. lika Islam menurut sa titah Dewata Mulya Raya dengan benar 

8. bicara berbaciki banua panantu-a itu; maka titah Sri Paduka 

9. Tuhan madudukkan tamra ini di banua Traygano Adi pratama adi 

10. Jumat di bulan Rajab di tahun Saratan de sasanakala 

11. baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujuh ratus dua-lapan. 


Translation (A) 


[1] The Messenger of God thus makes the proclamation ‘May they be 
pardoned because of [ ... ]’ 

[2] their desire to [go to] heaven. The Godhead, All-glorious and Almighty 
has granted benefaction on this servant to secure firmly the religion of 
Islam. 

[3] with the right direction lay down the code of laws for the protection of 
all servants of the Godhead, All-glorious and Almighty 

[4] In this country of yours, to ensure the continuous existence of the 
religion of Allah’s Messenger - may the blessings of Allah be upon him 
- through the [persistence of] the lord of 

[5] the province who is truthfully deliberating on behalf of the Godhead, 
All-glorious and Almighty in the 

[6] country. The establishment of the order is obligatory to all the 
provincial 

[7] Muslim rajas in accordance with all the commandments of the 
Godhead, All-glorious and Almighty in the right direction of 

[8] deliberation for the good welfare of the community of the place. Hence 
His Excellency ordered 

[9] me to implant this copper edict in the district of Trangano on the first 
adi [the beginning of the windu cycle], the first 

[10] Friday in the month of Rajab in the Lobster (Saratan) year during the 
period when the teaching of 

[11] the Blessed Messenger of Allah has already passed, seven hundred and 


eight. 
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B 


1. Kulawarga di banua Jawa [ Loe ... kana [...] tol... [... J 3 ] 
2. dating berikan. Kaem-[pat dharma baray] orang berpihutang 

3. jangan mengambil k [alantara] ... [|a]mbil mana hilangkan emas 
4. kalima dharma baray orang... [mar] dika 

5. jangan mengambil tugél bwat ...rn emasnya 

6. jaka iya ambil hilangkan emas. Kaenam dharma baray 

7. orang berbwat malacara laki-laki perempuan sa titah 

8. Dewata Mulya Raya jaka mardika bujan - palu 

9. sa ratus rautan. Jaka mardika beristeri 

10. atawa perempuan bersuami di tanam hingan 

11. pinggang di hambalang dengan batu - matikan 

12. jaka ingér ma[lacara] hambalang jaka anak mandalika 


Translation (B) 


[1] the kindred in the country of Java 

[2] [bearing] gifts to be given. Fourth, the law concerning one whosoever is 
a debtor 

[3] Do not accept [delay of payment]; if you do it with arrogance discard 
the gold (security for debt) 

[4] the fifth law concerns whoever [ ... ] is a nan of eminence or of great 
prosperity or power 

[5] Do not take a cut of the weight [for the warranty] of debt from the gold 

[6] if indeed it is taken then relinquish the gold. The sixth law concerns 

[7] people commit immoral conduct, be they male or female, are 
[punished] in accordance with the disposition of 

[8] the All-glorious and Almighty God. If he is an unmarried eminent 
person of great prosperity or power - strike [him] with 

[9] a hundred strokes of the rattan. If he is a married eminent person of 
great prosperity or power 

[10] or a woman having a husband will be buried upright until 

[11] the waist; to be stoned - till death 

[12] If there be a move to commit sinful conduct, let him be stoned [even] 
if he be the progeny of the provincial chief 


C 


a7 


1. bujan dandanya sa puluh tengah tiga jaka iya ... 

2. mantri bujan dandanya tujuh tahil sa p[aha.... 

3. tengah tiga. Jaka tattwa bujan dandanya lima ta[hil ... 

4. tujuh tahil sa paha masuk bandhana. Jaka o[rang.... 

5. mardika. Katujuh dharma baray perempuan hendak ... 

6. tida dapat berswami jaka na berbwat malacara bukan ada... 


Translation (C) 


[1] [for] a bachelor the punishment is twelve and a half if he be... 

[2] [for an] an unmarried mantri (court official) then the punishment is 
seven tahils and a quarter [... ] 

[3] [ ... ] a half three (two and a half). If the elders are celibate the punition 
is five tahils ... 

[4] [4] [ ... ] Seven tahils and a quarter, to be shackled in fetters. If he is 
someone [ ... | 

[5] of eminence or of great prosperity or power. The seventh law is 
whichever woman desiring) [marriage] 

[6] will not be entitled to secure a husband if she is such that she has been 
deflowered and stained; only putridness prevails 


D 


1.... tida benar dandanya sa tahil sa paha. Kasembilan dharma 


No 


.... Sri Paduka Tuhan siapa tida ta pranaya dan dandanya 


Qo 


. .. ata’ jaka iko atawa pamanakan-ko atawa cucu-ko atau kulawarga-ko 
atawa anak [...] 
4. ... tamra ini segala isi banua ini; baray siapa tida menurut tamra ini laanat 
Dewata Mulya Raya 
5. ... dijadikan Dewata Mulya Raya bagi yang lankar acara tamra ini. 


Translation (D) 


[1] It is not right for the mulct to be one tahil and a quarter. The ninth 
code of law [ ... ] 

[2] [ ... ] His Excellency. Whosoever henceforth do not display respect or 
make obeisance [to his excellency] the punishment is [ ... ] 

[3] ... now then, if that near you or that of yours or your sibling’s children 
or your grand children, or your relatives, or the children of ... 
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[4] [ ... ] this copper-plated charter and all the things in this land; whoever 
neglects to abide by the tenets of this charter, may the All-glorious and 
Almighty God’s curse [be upon him] 

[5] disposed by the Godhead, the All-glorious and Almighty God on those 
who defy these established rules of conduct laid down in this charter 


III. Wordlist for the Terengganu Inscription 


Old Javanese / Middle Javanese 


1. acara (Sanskrit origin) 

2. ada 

3. adhi (Sanskrit origin) 

4. adi 

5. agama (Sanskrit origin; also in Old Javanese) 
6. asa (Sanskrit origin) 

7. ata (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay: (h)ata) 
8. atawa (also Old Malay) 

9. awara[ng] 

10. bandhana (Sanskrit origin) 

11. baray (also Old Malay) 

12. belah (also Old Malay) 

13. bener (also Malay: benar) 

14. berbacik-i 

15. berestri (also Old Malay: beristeri) 

16. berswami (also Old Malay) 

17. bhumi (Sanskrit Origin; also Old Malay) 
18. bwat 

19. cara (also Old Malay) 

20. dandanya (also Old Malay) 

21. dating 

22. de 

23. dewata (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
24. dharma (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
25. hambalang /h/m/b/a/|/y/ 

26. hilaykan /h/y/l/y/k/n/ (also Old Malay) 
27. hingan 
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28. iko (also Old Malay) 

29. inger 

30. Jawa 

31. kala (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
32. kana 

33. Ko 

34. kulawarga (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
35. lalu (also Old Malay) 

36. laynkar 

37. madudukkan 

38. mala (Sanskrit origin) 

39. malacara 

40. mandalika (Sanskrit origin) 

41. mantri (also Old Malay) 

42. [mahar]dika®™* (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
43. meraksa 

44, mulya (Sanskrit origin) 

45. nan/nahan 

46. nang 

47. pada (Sanskrit origin) 

48. paduka (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
49. paha (also Old Malay) 

50. palu (also Old Malay) 

51. pamanakan 

52. panantu 

53. panantu-a 

54. pranaya (Sanskrit origin) 

55. pratama (Sanskrit origin) 

56. raja (Sanskrit origin) 

57. raya (also Old Malay) 

58. sa (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 

59. saka (Sanskrit origin) 

60. santabya (Sankrit origin) 

61. sasanakala (Sanskrit origin) 

62. sri paduka tuhan (Sanskrit origin; also Old Malay) 
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63. ta 

64. tahil (also Old Malay) 

65. tamra (Sanskrit origin) 

66. tarangana [taraygano] 

67. tattwa (from Sanskrit tattva) 
68. titah (also Old Malay) 

69. tol [ih] 

70. tugél 

71. tuhan 

72. uwar[ang] 


Old/New Malay 


1. Anak (also Old Javanese) 

2. ata / atha (Hatta) (Sanskrit origin) 
3. baginda 

4, bagi 

5. banua (Old Javanese: wanua) 
6. batu (also Old Javanese) 

7. benar (also Old Javanese) 

8. berbuat (Old Javanese: mabwat) 
9. beri 

10. berikan 

11. beristeri 

12. berpihutang 

13. berswami (also Old Javanese) 
14. bujan (also Old Javanese: wujay) 
15. bulan (also Old Javanese) 

16. cucu 

17. dalam 

18. dengan 

19. dijadikan 

20. dua-lapan 

21. emas (also Old Javanese) 

22. hamba 

23. hendak 

24. hilangkan 
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25. int 

26. isi (also Old Javanese)*° 

27. jaka 

28. jangan 

29. kaempat 

30. kaenam 

31. kalima (also Old Javanese) 
32. kesembilan 

33. laki-laki (also Old Javanese) 
34. maka 

35. mantri (also Old Javanese) 
36. masuk 

37. matikan 

38. meneguhkan (also Old Javanese) 
39. mengam bil (also Old Javanese) 
40. menurut (also Old Javanese) 
41. orang 

42. pada (also Old Javanese) 

43. perempuan 

44, pinggang 

45. ratus 

46. rautan 

47. sagala (also Old Javanese) 
48. sapuluh 

49. siapa 

50. sebelah 

51. sekalian 

52. tahun 

53. tanam 

54. telah 

55. tengah (also Old Javanese) 
56. tida 

57. tiga 

58. titah (also Old Javanese) 

59. tuhan 
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60. tujuh 
61. turut (also Old Javanese) 


Arabic 


1. Allah 

2. Alayhi 

3. fardu 

4. Islam 

5. Jumat 

6. laanat 

7. Rajab 

8. Rasul 

9. salal’ Lahu 
10. saratan 
11. wasallam 


' Kawi word “ata” (from Sanskrit atha) meaning now, then, moreover (Monier-Williams, 


1999: 17). 


8? Due to the difficulty to incise the shape of the letter /n/ [ © ] (without the three dots), the 


stone inscriber seemed to have incised what looked like the letter /ha/ [ ¢ | or /jim/ [ c | 


without the dot. 


®° Between the words ‘raja’ ( lal ) on line 4 and ‘di dalam’ ( ahaa ) (end of line 5) is the 
missing word ‘lapa ( Woy ) with the letter /nun/ [ s) ] on top of it. 
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uw gla | gus LS.) glS 
& lube ys waaleS G wa» @la 
cpua) Salar lie uuslae (cla ai gal & 9 
Say a Engl Gob has Las 
calor Cig SS gs Saslae wicla 
Eka Loyd ALAS peal (Salad Jaa LaSa 
Aodhtia Cad $e  gSY (SY Ila he i gays & 51 
SU a gs (Sad ya Sm ool) Lake Ci gue 
Cs penal pp LSad ye Sa GD Gash) cpatl pee 
SRA auld (al gen ys Cy gba ys | gul 
tetSuke gils ics atliads Seine 


LSulise cout Sa allied {ISIS} So 
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Latte WSs Aster Al gute Cyhadsld «pm gu 


tenfiett (Shed Bde ga Cyhdhd (py Od 6g _piabee 


ola Leal iltild cpm gu | gar Sa gp Su dan 
GO) AS GD MN jldas Cqusde Lolo Jals om gu 
Odd gle & bi ba yt oa giS G ISid 


od LUS ga | bade rot pt LiSa (gel gee fps Cuil fou 
La yed etnbarerS CG Liban bare ¢yhdshd pas fdas 
Cent PaRsSd Matas aks Nadas Lud Lice atid tS gulls cg pre 
cH) N gal gS US.) gIS foal gS gm gm foal gSulsau | gil 95a) Sa di 
tatil Nget cgel SiSen oul | os 
CGN) Lake Cos gad coasted Cass | es ry gira fades lien & bs 


coll Vyas erylal S23 as Ss isl) pple Gr gad CiSutias 


® Sanskrit maharddhika gives the meaning of being prosperous or powerful, eminent. It 
appears that Wilkinson (1959: 768) errs when he says the Sanskrit word means ‘freedom in 
contrast to servitude. Maharddhika, maharadhi, or mahariddhi in fact means ‘great 
prosperity, ‘power, or ‘perfection. See Monier-Williams (1999: 794); Macdonell (2000: 
220). However, the Sanskrit word mardika (root word: mridika) renders the meaning of 
compassion, grace, mercy, or pity. See Monier-Williams (1999: 813) (cf. Macdonell, 2000: 
227 and 234); Zoetmulder (1999: 813). I think the second meaning, ‘compassion, in 
Sanskrit is closer to mardika which implies the group in society that is given freedom 
because of compassion towards them. See Old Javanese-English Dictionary, at: 


http://sealang.net/ojed/. Accessed: 28 July 2013. Cf. Zoetmulder (1): 632. 
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®> Isi means ‘contents, what is found (lives, etc) in a place; ‘the special content’, ‘the core or 


essence, (virtually:) ‘the ornament’, ideal of ... sesi, sa-isi ‘the whole contents’ (Zoetmulder, 
1982: 702). 
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